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Till the Son of Man Be Come 


by Witu1aM D. CHAMBERLAIN 


In an Epilogue to Colonel E. N. Mozley’s book, The Theology of Albert 
Schweitzer for Christian Inquirers, Dr. Schweitzer says: “Belief in the 
kingdom of God [in our day] takes a new lease of life. It no longer looks 
for its coming, self-determined, as an eschatological cosmic event, but 
regards it as something ethical and spiritual, not bound up with last 
things, but to be realized with the co-operation of man.’ Pointing out 
that both Luther and modern Protestantism have made Christianity 
ethical and spiritual, rather than eschatological, Schweitzer says, “His- 
torically both are wrong; but religiously both are right.”* This is an 
arresting statement; but is it true? In this matter, is it necessary to be 
historically wrong to be religiously right? The crux of the question is: 
Was Jesus mistaken about the nature of the Kingdom; or has Schweitzer 
misread the mind of Jesus? 

The pivotal position of Jesus’ words to the Twelve, “Ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come,” is a 
commonplace to all who are familiar with Schweitzer’s thoroughgoing 
eschatology. 

In questioning Schweitzer’s interpretation of this passage, we acknowl- 
edge with full appreciation the versatility of his genius, his contribution 
to New Testament scholarship, his humanitarian service at Lambarene, 
and his abounding energy of mind and body. This does not, however, 
relieve other laborers in the New Testament field from the obligation 
to examine his theories as critically as he has those of others. We are 
convinced that there are serious flaws in his interpretation of this passage 
and others related to it. In every area of research, progress is achieved 
only where there is diligent scrutiny of the creative work done by each 
man in the field. 


Mistaken Identity 


Our question is: Did Jesus mean the same by this coming of the Son 
of Man that he did when he said, in Mark 9:1, “. . . there are some 


1. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), p. 109. 
2. Ibid., p. 110. 
3. Matt. 10:23, Authorized Version. 











4 Interpretation 


standing here who will not taste death before they see the Kingdom of 
God come with power”?* Does the coming of the Son of Man, in 
Matthew 10:23, refer to his coming upon the clouds of heaven to end 
human history? If so, Jesus was mistaken, for such a kingdom did not 
come and has not come. Then, it may be, we must be historically wrong 
in order to be religiously right. But is Schweitzer correct in saying that 
the modern church must discard the eschatological ideas of Jesus, if it 
would be religiously right? Was there anything in Jesus’ teaching to 
make it inconsistent with Schweitzer’s statement that, ““We look forward 
with confidence for the miracle to be wrought through the Spirit”? 

Is the terminus ad quem for Matthew 10:23 and Mark 9:1 the same? 
This is our basic question. According to the Matthean passage, the 
coming of the Son of Man will take place before the Galilean preaching 
tour is over. At most, that could be not more than a few weeks. Accord- 
ing to the Markan passage, the coming of the Kingdom with power will 
take place within the lifetime of the generation to whom Jesus spoke. 
This suggests a possible span of thirty to forty years. These two events 
should not be equated, unless there is some convincing evidence for so 
doing. So far as the New Testament is concerned, that evidence is 
entirely lacking. 

Schweitzer, himself, senses the brevity of the time suggested by the 
Matthean passage, for he says, “at the season of summer seed-sowing 
he [Jesus] began his ministry and ended it on the cross at Easter of the 
following year. His public ministry may be counted in weeks. The first 
period extends from seed time to harvest; the second comprises the days 
of his appearance in Jerusalem. Autumn and winter he spent in heathen 
territory alone with his Disciples.” 


The Length of Fesus’ Ministry 


Schweitzer’s theory does violence to certain inescapable facts. In the 
first place, seed are not sown in Palestine in the summer time. When the 
spring rains cease, about April, the soil becomes hard and dry before the 
summer season arrives. Then it was impossible to plow the land. Further- 
more, the seed, if sown, would not have germinated, because of lack of 
moisture. In Palestine, the seed are sown in the fall of the year, after the 
early rains have softened the earth; the harvesting is done the following 
spring. Schweitzer has confused agricultural practices of Palestine with 





4. New Testament quotations are from the Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise noted. 
5. Mozley, op. cit., p. 116. 
6. The Mystery of the Kingdom (London: A. and C. Black, 1925), p. 253. 
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Till the Son Of Man Be Come 5 


those of Europe. This is his first error in the calculation of the duration 
of Jesus’ ministry—a calculation made without the benefit of the perti- 
nent facts. If Schweitzer is right in assuming that Jesus began his minis- 
try at the time of seed-sowing, then his ministry would have begun in 
the fall and ended the following spring. Therefore, there would have 
been no summer period. But this assumption also can be proved wrong. 

Not only does Schweitzer’s solution do violence to agricultural prac- 
tices in Palestine, but to the testimony of the Gospels. It is obvious that 
the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus’ ministry as covering at least three 
Passovers. However, since that document is often dismissed as a 
“spiritual” Gospel, we shall not depend on its testimony. The Fourth 
Gospel, to be sure, is primarily a theological writing, but a theological 
purpose does not invalidate any historical clues that it may contain. Good 
theology must have a sound historical basis. There are clearly historical 
data of value here, but we do not need this substantiation. 

Turning to the Synoptic Gospels, Mark, the earliest, clearly presents 
a ministry covering three Passovers. In Mark 2:33, the disciples, walking 
through the grain, pluck the ears, rubbing them out in their hands. In 
Palestine, this could happen only in the spring of the year, shortly after 
the Passover season. Matthew and Luke also tell this story, placing 
it in their narratives, as does Mark, prior to the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. 

In telling of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Mark mentions the 
fact that the multitude sat upon the green grass.’ Matthew also refers 
to the grass.’ Luke omits this detail. The grass is green in Palestine only 
in the winter and spring. It is not likely that the crowd would be sitting 
in the wet grass, during the winter rainy season. Therefore, this story 
indicates another springtime. As summer approaches, the grass becomes 
brown and dry. The Fourth Gospel specifically states that this event did 
occur at the Passover season, adding, “there was much green grass 
there.”® Mark, Matthew, and John all supply a detail indicating an 
event in the springtime, thus recording a second spring in Jesus’ ministry. 

All four of the Gospels tell of another Passover at the time of the 
Crucifixion. We need not insist upon the strict chronological order of 
the Gospels to defend the conclusion that there were three Passovers 
in Jesus’ ministry. In broad outline, they are all roughly chronological, 
sufficiently so to make it clear that each of the Evangelists thought of 
Jesus’ ministry as covering more than two years, not merely a few weeks. 





7. Mark 6:39. 
8. Matt. 14:19. 
g. John 6:4. 











Interpretation 


Thus we see that Schweitzer has clearly followed false leads in 
determining the length of Jesus’ ministry, both from the agricultural 
practices of Palestine, and from the testimony of the Gospels. This is 
worth remembering, as we study his interpretation of Jesus’ eschatology. 
He could be mistaken again. 


The Nature of the Kingdom 


The next question is: What sort of Kingdom did Jesus expect? To 
answer this, Schweitzer turns to Matthew 11:12: “And from the days 
of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.”"® This he understands to mean that “a 
certain number of persons are engaged in forcing on and compelling 
the coming of the kingdom.” The men of violence, he says, are the 
host of penitents who are wringing the Kingdom from God, so that it 
might appear at any moment. The objection to this interpretation is 
that the penitents of the New Testament are never men of violence. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is there any suggestion that the con- 
trition of the penitents forces the coming of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom does not come in this manner. The Kingdom is something 
given: “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” 

Schweitzer’s view that, when the penitents failed to force the Kingdom 
to come, Jesus attempted to compel it to come by violent action on his 
part is stated in the following words: 

There is silence all around [That is, no eschatological expectation among the Jews]. 
The Baptist appears, and cries: “Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Soon after that comes Jesus, and in the knowledge that He is the coming Son of Man 
lays hold of the wheel of the world to set it moving on that last revolution which is 
to bring all ordinary history to a close. It refuses to turn, and He throws Himself 
upon it. Then it does turn; and crushes Him. Instead of bringing in the eschatologi- 
cal conditions, He has destroyed them. The wheel rolls onward, and the mangled 
body of the one immeasurably great Man, who was strong enough to think of Him- 
self as the spiritual ruler of mankind and to bend history to His purpose, is hanging 
upon it still. That is His victory and that is His reign. 


This interpretation takes away from the Christian faith a risen Christ, 
interceding for his people. Christ is left on the crucifix, except that the 
cross has been turned into a wheel. Every New Testament book testifies 








10. Authorized Version. 
11. The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 355. 
12. Luke 12:32. 

13. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 368 f. 
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in some way to the fact of a resurrection, a living Christ. The picture of 
the Christ in the faith of the church was not that of a limp, broken body 
hanging from the cross, or the wheel of history. In the New Testament, 
he is the risen Messiah, King of kings and Lord of lords. This interpre- 
tation of Schweitzer makes Jesus ignore the work of the Spirit, which 
even Schweitzer considers so necessary to establish the Reign of God. 


Entrance to the Kingdom 


The word translated “men of violence” (biastai), occurs only here in 
the New Testament, but it is common elsewhere in the Greek language. 
It has nothing of the idea of contrition about it, as Schweitzer supposes. 
These men are conscienceless plunderers. In this passage, they are men 
who attempt to exploit the Kingdom for their own ends. They are not. 
as Thayer maintains, men who “strive to obtain its privileges with the 
utmost of eagerness and effort.”"* They appear, throughout the New 
Testament, in opposition to Jesus and the apostles. In the Galatian 
churches, their spiritual heirs try to force the Christian faith back into 
racial, ritualistic, nationalistic wineskins. They united with the Christian 
movement in name only, using their inside position to force upon the 
church their legalistic ideas. 

They formed the Christ-party of the Corinthian church. They thought 
of themselves as “apostles par excellence”; but Paul thought of them 
as “false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into apostles 
of Christ.”"* They claimed to be ministers of Christ; but, replied Paul, 
they had not suffered to promote Jesus’ cause.’ On the contrary, they 
brought the people into bondage; they exalted themselves, even using 
their fists in controversy.” 

These were the men of violence who sought to wrest the Kingdom to 
their own ends. Not only do they appear in the Galatian and Corinthian 
letters, but their footprints appear in many other places in the New 
Testament.” 

Furthermore, the verb harpazousin, translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, “take by force,” does not mean to press violently into the Kingdom. 
It means to “snatch away,” to “seize,” to “carry off.” This is its meaning 


14. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. 

15. II Cor. 11:5. 

16. II Cor. 11:13. 

17. II Cor. 11: 23-33. 

18. II Cor. 11:20. . 

19. Acts 18:12-17, 22:19; Phil. 1:15 f., 3:2-11; I Thess, 2:14-16; I Tim. 3:3; Tit. 1:7; 
II Tim, 3:1-8; Rev. 2:9, 3:9. 
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in all the Gospels. For example, the wicked one snatches away the word 
sown in the heart, as the birds snatch up the grain falling upon the 
pathway.” The same word is used of the effort of the people to “seize 
Jesus by force” and make him a king, meeting their own specifications.” 
The same word is used of the wolf attacking a flock of sheep, as it seizes 
and destroys the sheep to satisfy its own appetite. No man enters the 
Kingdom on this basis; its privileges are never appropriated in this 
lupine fashion. 

According to the Lukan parallel to this Matthean passage, “The law 
and the prophets were until John: since that time the good news of the 
kingdom of God is preached, and everyone enters it violently.” The 
Greek verb, biazomai, does not mean to “enter violently” ; in fact, it does 
not mean enter at all. It means to “treat violently,” to “overcome by 
force.” The notion of “entering” was derived from the use of the prepo- 
sition eis with the accusative of the personal pronoun, autén, which refers 
to the Kingdom. But this preposition by no means always has the sense 
of into. In many cases, it means with reference to. This, unquestionably, 
is the right sense here. This verse describes the behavior toward the 
Kingdom of men who do not like, or understand, its ideals. At this time, 
even the disciples still misunderstood Jesus’ teaching. They were trying 
to shape the Kingdom according to their own nationalistic ambitions. 

Let us repeat, men do not enter the Kingdom violently. Jesus said 
that they must come in as little children. The rich, the haughty, the self- 
sufficient have as little chance to get in as the camel to wriggle through 
the eye of a needle. There is no teaching in the New Testament which 
could even suggest that men enter the Kingdom by violent means; why 
then should a questionable meaning be given this passage to introduce 
a strange and discordant doctrine of the Kingdom? 


The New Mind and the Kingdom 


Jesus knew that his teaching about the Kingdom would not be popular, 
so he prefaced it with his demand for the new mind: “The kingdom of 
God is at hand; repent and believe in the gospel.”** Repentance does 
not mean sorrow for misdeeds in the past; it means a reversal of mind on 
the vital issues of life. All of Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom con- 
tradicted the popular ideas of his time. This appears in Peter’s oppo- 





20. Matt. 13:9. 
a1. John 6:15. 
22. John 10:12. 

23. Luke 16:16, Authorized Version. 
24. Mark 1:15. 
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sition to Jesus’ announced intention to go to Jerusalem, where he would 
be crucified.» It appeared later in Paul’s ministry in Corinth, where 
the word of the Cross was foolishness to the Greek and a stumbling 
block to the Jew.” A crucified Lord was abhorrent to both. 

The misunderstanding of the nature and purpose of Jesus’ ministry 
began with John the Baptist. He looked for the Messiah to come with 
his fan in his hand, to render condign judgment, burning up the chaff 
with fire; he did not understand Jesus’ mission of mercy. So, sending two 
of his disciples, he inquired, “Art thou he that cometh or look we for 
another?” Jesus’ reply was corrective: “Go and tell John what you 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have good news preached unto them. And blessed is he who takes 
no offense in me.””” 

John’s conception of the Messiah was in line with popular expecta- 
tions. Let us repeat, all of Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom was a 
correction of these mistaken ideas. 

Jesus’ eschatology did not concern itself with the flaming end of all 
history, so much as it did with a new beginning for history. The disciples’ 
question on the Mount of Olives is translated in the Authorized Version, 
so as to give the casual reader a wrong impression. It is not, “What 
shall be the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world?”™ It refers 
rather to the end of an age. It is neither the end of the cosmos nor of 
human history; it is the inauguration of a new age. The Gospel writers 
so understood it, and so recorded it.” In this new age, all nations and 
races are to be won for the Kingdom. The author of Hebrews looked 
upon the Christian revelation as the closing of one age and the inaugura- 
tion of another.” In this new age, men are to be transformed by the 
Spirit of God.** The Kingdom is to be a reign of God’s Spirit in the life 
of men of all races.” 

Popular expectation looked for the Messiah to dash his enemies in 
pieces, as a pottery vessel shatters when struck with a rod of iron; but 
he did not even break the bruised reed, nor snuff out the smoking linen 
wick. The smoking lamp could be remedied by trimming its wick and 
supplying it with new oil. His was to be a healing, saving ministry, 
not destructive. 


25. Matt. 16:23 f. 

26. I Cor. 1: 18-25. 

27. Matt. 11:4-6. 

28. Matt. 24:3. 

29. Matt. 28:19 f.; Luke 24: 44-48. 

30. Heb. 1: 1-3. . 

31. Mark 1:8; Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16; John 1:31-34; Acts 1:5, 11:16. 
32. Rom, 14:17, Gal. 5:22. 
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As we have said, the Kingdom which Jesus taught was composed of 
men of a new spirit, a new mind. Even Nicodemus, the teacher of Israel, 
did not understand the Kingdom and was disqualified for entering it 
until he had the new nature. This new nature, or mind, was not to be 
produced by violent penitence, as Schweitzer thought, but by the work 
of the Spirit.’ According to Jesus, the poor in spirit, those who realize 
the emptiness of life without God, are already in the Kingdom. The 
present tense in this beatitude indicates that it is a present possession 
for them.* Jesus also said those who are persecuted for righteousness’ ' 
sake are happy, for they, too, are already in the Kingdom.” They do 
not enter the Kingdom with violence, but are treated with violence by 
those opposed to the Kingdom. As the Suffering Servant must endure 
to enter his Reign, so those who share his Reign suffer with him.* This 
doctrine is also carried throughout the Epistles; we are heirs of God 
and co-heirs with Christ, if, to be sure, we suffer with him.” 

Each of the four Gospels, in its own way, tells the story of Jesus as 
the Jewish king rejected; they all agree that he was rejected because 
he was not what the people wanted. The Acts continues the story of 
the opposition to the Kingdom. The Kingdom has never been entered 
violently; it has been treated violently, as men sought to shape it to 
their own ends. 

May we repeat, the Kingdom of popular expectation was racial, 
nationalistic, and particularistic. But, according to Jesus, even a Roman 
centurion, a woman of Sidon, or Naaman the Syrian, could, and did, 
have greater faith than any one in Israel.* It was this sort of teaching 
which made his people so violently angry. It was this sort of response 
from his people which made him say that many strangers would come 
from the east and the west to share the privileges of the Kingdom with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the blood descendants of Abraham 
would be cast out.*? His brethren are not those who have a common 
ancestry, but those who have a common attitude toward God, those who 
do his will.” The barren fig tree was condemned, then given a stay of 
execution, and finally cut down, because it cumbered the ground, pre- 
venting the use of the ground by a tree which would bear fruit." A New 
Israel, composed of those who do the will of God, appears here, and is 





33- John 3:3, 5. 
34. Matt. 5:3. 
35. Matt. 5:10. 
36. Luke 24:25 f. 

37. Rom. 8:17. 

38. Matt. 8:10. 

39. Matt. 8:12 f., Luke 13:28. 
40. Mark 3:31. 
41. Luke 13:6 ff. 
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clearly developed in Paul.” In Christ, there is neither Greek nor Jew. 
This teaching roots directly in Jesus’ own words, and flowers in the 
Acts and the Epistles. 


What Is this Coming of the Son of Man? 


Is it necessary to interpret this coming as the parousia, the ushering in 
of a supernatural kingdom, as the Messiah comes upon the clouds of 
heaven? There is nothing in the context to suggest this meaning. 
Matthew records that when the disciples were sent out to preach, “The 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand,” they were also to heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse lepers, and cast out demons. Their ministry was one 
of healing, restoring humanity to normal conditions of body and soul.“ 
They did not proclaim an apocalyptic Kingdom to end all ordinary his- 
tory, as Schweitzer supposes. 

According to Luke,® Jesus’ initial idea of his own ministry was to 
proclaim a spiritual Reign of God, freeing man from the tyranny of 
sin and disease: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Jesus saw his work as the answer to these promises: “Today 
this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.”® 

Claiming to be the Anointed One, who would carry this prophetic 
vision into reality, Jesus warned that he would be persecuted and re- 
jected, saying, “Doubtless you will quote me this proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself.’. . . Truly, I say to you, that no prophet is acceptable in 
his own country.’”’ In the days of Elijah and Elisha, foreigners showed 
more faith than Israelites; that will be true in this day, said Jesus. When 
the people heard this, every man in the synagogue was filled with wrath, 
and they attempted to kill him. This occurred in the opening days of 
his ministry. It is not necessary to assume, with Manson,* that the 
warnings about persecution, as the Twelve are sent out, are misplaced. 
Persecution was already a reality, long before this mission of the Twelve 
was dispatched. 

Jesus’ eschatology included a new age, continuing out of the old, as a 
new people of God were formed around him. The Kingdom was to be 


42. Rom. 4:9-13, Gal. 6:16. 

43- Col. 3:11. 

44. Matt. 10:7 f. 

45. Luke 4:18 f. 

46. Luke 4:21. 

47. Luke 4:23 f. 

48. H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus 
(New York: E, P, Dutton and Company, 1938), p. 474. 
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established as he set men free from their old enslavements. This was to 
be a work of God, accomplished by his own intervention through Jesus: 
“If I by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then the kingdom of God 
has come upon you.” The parallel, in Luke, differs only in that it is 
by the finger of God that Jesus casts out the demons.” Jesus described 
the kingdom of Satan and the Kingdom of God as locked in mortal 
combat. If Satan has become divided against himself, and Satan’s 
kingdom is riven by strife from within, then, Jesus said, it is doomed.” 
If Jesus is stronger than Satan, capturing his servants for his own service, 
then also Satan’s kingdom is doomed. God’s Kingdom is established 
by the overthrow of Satanic power.” 

This coming of the Son of Man, set forth in Matthew 10:23, means 
no more than that Jesus promised to join the disciples before their 
preaching tour was over. After dispatching them to teach and preach, 
we are told that he himself went out to teach and preach in their cities.* 
Mark tells us specifically that the Twelve did join him after their 
preaching mission, making a complete report of the results of their 
labors.» There is nothing here to indicate that the disciples had expected 
Jesus to come for this meeting upon the clouds of heaven. It is com- 
pletely contrary to the representations of the Gospel narratives to see 
this coming of the Son of Man as ushering in a supernatural world, the 
end of all history. 

The coming of the Kingdom with power, says A. M. Hunter, “came 
true in the Resurrection, the Gift of the Spirit, and victorious expansion 
of the Church after Pentecost.” The phrase “with power” refers to 
the triumphant coming of the Reign of God. The Matthean parallel*’ 
promises Jesus’ auditors that some of them shall see the Son of Man 
coming into the Kingdom. Matthew uses the present participle; Mark 
the perfect. They shall see the Reign of God actually begun in their 
lifetime. 

In the Little Apocalypse, there is a similar terminus of events: 
“. .. this generation shall not pass away before all these things take 
place.” “These things” refers to the apocalyptic accompaniments of the 
coming of the Son of Man upon the clouds of heaven.” This figurative 





49. Matt. 12:28. 

50. Luke 11:20. 

51. Mark 3: 22-27. 

52. Mark 3: 23-30. 

53. Matt. 11:1. 

54. Mark 6:30. 

55. Mark 6:30 f., Matt. 11:1, 20-24. 

56. The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Student Christian Movement, 1948), p. 91. 
57. Matt. 16:28. 

58. Mark 13:30, Matt. 24:34. 


59. Mark 13:24-27. 
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language must not be taken too literally. Peter, referring to similar 
language in Joel, declared the words of Joel were being fulfilled in the 
events of Pentecost, although the sun was not darkened and the moon 
did not turn to blood. The “latter days” of Joel™ did not refer to the 
end of history, but to a new beginning of history, to a new earth in which 
righteousness would dwell. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all the Son of Man passages. 
It is true that some of them are eschatological, and some are not; the 
context makes it clear that this one is not eschatological. 

The time should be past, when criticism makes the language of 
Scripture mean something so different from what it says. These docu- 
ments are not that unreliable. None of the Evangelists were so obtuse 
as to blunder this seriously in his narrative; we have no evidence that 
they falsified their documents, making the story so different from what 
really happened. 


Conclusion 


Schweitzer has erred in identifying this coming of the Son of Man with 
the end of human history, in calculating the length of Jesus’ ministry, 
in describing the nature of the Kingdom in Jesus’ teaching, and the 
terms for entering that Kingdom. The ethical and spiritual element, 
which Schweitzer now says modern Christianity must have, was an 
integral part of Jesus’ teaching. However, in his earlier writings, 
Schweitzer declared it demanded too much for modern man; therefore, 
it was impractical—interimsethik. If so, we are still in the interim 
before the coming of the eschatological kingdom. But Jesus, the Lord 
of men, never asked men if they thought his ideas were practical; none 
of his disciples considered them so at first. We are now trying to save 
our world from a pseudoreligion, which teaches that even pagan decency 
is not practical. But pagan decency falls far short of the Christian way 
of life. Only the Christian ethic, powered by the Spirit of God, can 
save our civilization. 

To be religiously right, we do not need to convict Jesus of being his- 
torically wrong. If we ascribe to Jesus the popular eschatology of his 
time, then he was mistaken. An exegetical study of the Synoptic Gospels 
makes it clear that a major part of Jesus’ teaching was an attempt to 
correct the mistaken ideas of popular Messianism. We can be both 
religiously right and historically right in proclaiming a Kingdom, both 
ethical and spiritual, the Reign of God in the life of man. 





60. Acts 2:15-24. 
61. Joel 2:28 f. 











Judgment in the Apocalypse 


by Joun A. BoLiier 


The Necessity of Judgment in Revelation 


Many modern readers of the Apocalypse of John have rebelled against 
this writing largely because the idea of judgment seems to predominate 
on so many of its pages. How can this stern, unrelenting judgment be 
commensurate with the idea of God as taught by Jesus? Or how can 
the author of the Apocalypse present such severe judgment on the same 
pages with such blissful figures as the Marriage Supper of the Lamb, 
the New Jerusalem, the New Heaven and the New Earth—ideas which 
seem to exclude judgment completely? 

The answer to this question of the necessity of judgment is found in 
the emphasis on the centrality of Christ in the Apocalypse, a theme 
which distinguishes it from all previous Jewish apocalypses. On this 
centrality of Christ in Revelation, E. F. Scott writes: 

The writer has undoubtedly made large use of Jewish apocalyptic, and in borrow- 
ing its imagery and ideas, has also taken over a great deal of its sentiment. Neverthe- 
less . . . the book is Christian in its whole conception. The figure of Christ is not 
accidental, but absolutely central. Everything turns on the significance of Christ for 
the Divine plan, on the Church he has founded and his future coming as its deliverer. 
If the belief in Christ were eliminated from the book, there would be left not a 
purely Jewish apocalypse, but a jumble of meaningless fragments.! 


The centrality of Christ is seen already in the opening scene in heaven 
where, “In the midst of the throne and of the four living creatures and 
in the midst of the elders stood a Lamb as though it had been slain” (5:6). 

Applying this emphasis on the centrality of Christ to the idea of 
judgment, we see that judgment is necessitated by an individual’s or a 
nation’s attitude and treatment of the Messiah. Whereas in the Jewish 
apocalypses judgment was for the condemnation of the wicked generally, 
that is, those who were morally or ethically evil, or for those who opposed 
the people of God, in the Apocalypse of the New Testament judgment 
is the final result of opposition to God’s Messiah. Retribution plays its 
part in the final judgment, but it is not the primary purpose of judgment. 
1. The Book of Revelation (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), p. 108. 
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Rather judgment is God’s method of finally overcoming the opposition 
to himself and his Messiah. Man can oppose God just so long. But the 
time will ultimately come when evil will no longer be able to stand 
before the perfect righteousness of God, for God has a goal which will 
finally be accomplished. The Divine Warrior someday will destroy by 
the sword proceeding out of his mouth (19:15) all those who oppose 
him. Hence, judgment against those who oppose the Christ, that is, 
the agent of God’s plan for bringing all men into fellowship with himself, 
is the final and ultimate means of quelling the opposition to the purpose 
of God in history. 

This Christocentric nature of judgment, judgment based on one’s 
attitude and behavior towards Christ, is evident throughout the whole 
Apocalypse in the judgment which begins at the House of the Lord 
and then extends to the whole world. The threatened judgment against 
the churches, for example in Chapters 2 and 3, is based on the churches’ 
lack of fidelity to their Lord, and not on their general sinfulness. Their 
sins, which make judgment impending, are sins directly against the Lord 
of the church who stands in their midst. The church at Ephesus, unless 
it repents, will be judged for its leaving its first love (2:4) toward the 
Messiah. The church at Pergamum will be judged for its permitting to 
continue in its midst those who hold the teaching of Balaam, teachings 
which are contrary to the true teachings of Christ (2:14 f.). By per- 
mitting the false teaching of Jezebel as opposed to Christ’s teaching, 
Thyatira will be judged. But on the other hand, those who keep Christ’s 
“works” (2:26, cf. John 6:28) will escape this judgment. Sardis is to 
be judged for being dead in the faith (3:1), while Laodicea will be 
judged for being lukewarm in the faith (3:15). Thus we may conclude 
that judgment against the churches is on the basis of their fidelity or 
lack of fidelity to their Lord. 

But not only is the church judged on its attitude toward Christ; the 
heathen also are judged on the same basis. At the very beginning of 
the book, in 1:7 we read concerning Christ’s final coming in judgment, 
“Behold, he cometh with the clouds; and every eye shall see him, and 
they which pierced him; and all the tribes of the earth shall mourn over 
him.” Their reason for mourning is that Christ has come to judge them. 
And Christ’s reason for judging them is that they “pierced him,” they 
crucified him and still do crucify him by their refusal to accept him. 
As they still had not repented, Christ finally must judge them, for evil 
will not be allowed to frustrate God’s purpose in history. 
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The great dragon, Satan, who tries to devour the child, Christ, whom 
the woman bears, must also suffer judgment finally because he is at 
war with the Christ (12:9, 20:2, 10). 

Judgment is also brought against those who oppose the Messiah by 
opposing his people here on earth. The cry of the martyrs beneath the 
throne of God foreshadows this coming judgment on those who persecute 
and slay the saints (6:10). The martyrs are told to rest for a little time 
yet till their brethren who also are to be killed should fill their course. 
Then, it is implied, will come the vengeance of God on those who slay 
the saints. 

Babylon’s guilt is manifested by her treatment of the Christians. She 
is to be judged because she was “drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus” (17:6, cf. 18:24). Finally, 
her judgment is completed while the great multitude in heaven sings 
praise to God because he “hath avenged the blood of his servants at 
her hand” (19:2). 

It is important to notice that judgment is not pronounced against 
those who are murderers simply, but against those who are murderers 
of the saints. It is not that the saints in themselves have any special 
virtue which requires that God should finally avenge their blood. Judg- 
ment is pronounced against those who slay the saints because they are 
the saints of God, the followers of Christ, those human agents who help 
carry on Christ’s battle against the powers of evil on this earth. Con- 
sequently, just as those who oppose the Messiah himself, so those who 
oppose the Messiah’s agents must suffer judgment. 

The Christocentric character of judgment is also seen in the judg- 
ment against the first beast who comes up out of the sea (13:1 f.). He is 
judged for his blaspheming God and making war against the saints 

(13:6 f.). The beast who comes up out of the earth (13:11), is judged 
for his opposing the Messiah by forcing the nations of the earth to 
worship the image of the first beast (13:12), instead of worshiping the 
Lamb. Later the Seer sees the beast and his armies making war against 
“him that sat upon the horse” (19:19) ,—the Word of God, the Messiah 
(Cf. 19:13). Because of their continued opposition to the Christ, the 
beast and the false prophet, the second beast who came out of the earth, 
were cast into the lake of fire (19:20). 

As the beast is destroyed for his opposition to Christ, so also the 
followers of the beast are destroyed for their opposition to Christ 
(14:10; 19:18, 21). 
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If judgment is on the basis of one’s attitude toward Christ, it might 
seem that the Book of Revelation would be indifferent to other moral 
qualities. But such is by no means the case. Fidelity to Christ is the 
chief demand, but as E. F. Scott has noted, “Fidelity is held to include 
those other virtues. To be faithful to Christ is to do His command- 
ments (14:12, 22:14) and this is implied in the recurring phrase ‘I know 
thy works.’ ’”” 

Throughout the Apocalypse the faithful are described by two distinct 
phrases. They are those who “keep the commandments of God” (12: 
17), and who “hold the testimony of Jesus” (1:9, 6:9, 19:10, 20:4, 
12:17). Here again is revealed the distinctively Christocentric character 
of this book. By linking these two phrases together it is clearly shown 
that judgment is not on the basis of one’s keeping a set of commandments, 
but rather on the basis of one’s faithfulness to Christ. Keeping the com- 
mandments of God is identical with “keeping the works of Christ” 
(2:26), or “keeping his word” (3:8, 10). 

Thus we may say that judgment is not something extraneous in God’s 
divine purpose or merely a carry-over from Jewish apocalpytic literature. 
It is one aspect of the manifestation of God’s righteousness, that is, God’s 
redemptive purpose for mankind effected through Jesus Christ. Christ 
stands in the very center of God’s plan as the agent of salvation. Those 
who accept God’s gracious offer of salvation through him are acquitted 
in the judgment for they have identified their will with God’s will as 
it is revealed in Jesus Christ. But those who reject God’s gracious offer 
of salvation by their continued opposition to Christ must finally come 
under God’s condemnation. Thus judgment in the Apocalypse is just 
as Christocentric as is salvation. 


The Agent of Judgment 


In the Apocalypse the chief agent of judgment is Christ. God is 
ultimately the Judge as is shown by the exercise of his judgment at the 
Great White Throne (Rev. 20:11), where the dead who opposed his 
will during their lives are raised only to be cast into the lake of fire. 
Nevertheless, until the final victory over death is won, God commits 
judgment to Christ (Cf. 1 Cor. 15:25-28). 

One of the symbols the Apocalypse uses to describe Christ as the Judge 
is the term, “One like unto a son of man” (1:13). In the Apocalypse, 
this figure, which in Daniel 7:13 refers to the saints of the Most High 
2. Ibid., p. 122. 
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and in I Enoch to a pre-existent, kingly figure, stands in the midst of 
the churches warning them of the impending judgment unless they 
repent. Oesterley points out that the term “Son of Man” as used by 
Jesus in the Gospels refers both to his humility and lowliness on the one 
hand and to his authority and exaltation on the other.’ Here in the 
Apocalypse the figure of the Son of Man emphasizes his exaltation as 
Lord of the church. His authority for exercising his judicial function 
is his exaltation as is shown by the description of his awe-inspiring 
appearance (1:14-16). 

The predominant symbol representing Christ as Judge in the Apoca- 
lypse is that of the Lamb, which was slain, and yet is alive. This word 
“Lamb” is used twenty-nine times throughout the Apocalypse. Apart 
from the Jewish background of this book one might think that the figure 
of the Lamb represents the meek and mild Jesus. But in actual fact the 
figure is just the opposite. It refers to the lamb for the slaughter of 
Isaiah 53 or to the sacrificial lamb of the Levitical system or perhaps to 
a combination of both these figures. In any case, it is the Lamb that 
is slain who somehow through his death works life for others. He him- 
self does not remain dead, but is alive and active, especially in putting 
down his enemies and sustaining his followers. The phrase, “the wrath 
of the Lamb” (6:16), and the interchange of the title “Lamb” for the 
title “Lion” in 5:5 f. shows just how far removed this figure is from a 
meek, mild being. 

The authority or worthiness of the Lamb’s judgment is based on his 
sacrificial death. In 5:9 the Seer hears the four creatures and the 
twenty-four elders singing a song in praise of the Lamb in which they 
say, “Worthy art thou to take the book and to open the seals thereof; 
for thou wast slain.” The power to open the seals indicates Christ’s 
authority to control the course of history and to overcome those who 
oppose him. 

The unique feature of the Lamb in the Apocalypse is the fact that he 
is alive as contrasted with the paschal lamb or the lamb for the slaughter 
of Isaiah 53 or with the beast which was slain and come to life again 
only to go to final perdition (17:18). Whereas the death of this beast 
means only his final destruction, and the death of all those on the earth 
who oppose the Lamb means only their endless torment, the death of 
the Lamb means life for himself and others, and the death of the saints 





g. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Doctrine of the Last Things; Jewish and Christian (London: 
J. Murray, 1908), pp. 158-168. 
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who die in faithfulness to his word means a life which no death can 
destroy. The death of the Lamb brings about the loosing of the saints 
from sin (1:5), the silencing of Satan, the accuser of the saints, the 
victory of the martyrs through the blood of the Lamb (12:11, 7:14), 
the gathering of a kingdom of priests to God (6:9), and the inaugurating 
of the reign of the saints with Christ (5:10, 20:6, 22:5). 

This life-giving power of Christ is seen especially in his title “the 
Living One” (1:18), an Old Testament phrase referring to God, but in 
the Apocalypse used of the pre-existent Christ. As the pre-existent 
Living One he is the Judge, for he has power to impart life to those 
who follow him and death to those who continue to oppose him. 

But the Lamb not only gives life to his saints; he also provides for 
the sustaining of that life. This is shown in the image of the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb, the great Messianic Banquet, a figure commonly 
found in the Old Testament and Jewish apocalyptic writings. This 
symbolism reminds us very much of the Lord’s Supper in which Jesus 
said, “Take, eat; this is my body which is broken for you.” “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood; drink ye all of it.” William Milligan 
has discerned the striking similarity between the Lord’s Supper and 
this picture of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb in the Apocalypse. 
He writes, “That [the Lord’s Supper] was a feast in which He gave 
Himself to be for ever the nourishment of His Church. And in like 
manner in the marriage supper of the Lamb the Lord who became 
dead and is alive for evermore is not only the Bridegroom, but the 
substance of the feast. In Him and by Him . . . they live forever.”* 

From the Gospel of John we find an excellent commentary on the 
meaning of this Marriage Supper of the Lamb in the words of our Lord 
himself. In the great sixth chapter we hear over and over again that 
Christ’s body and blood are the only means of giving and sustaining 
life (John 6:51-56). 

The Seer uses his often employed literary device, contrast, to show 
the life-giving nature of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb by contrast- 
ing it with the eating of the flesh of the harlot and the “Great Feast of 
God” where the birds come to eat the flesh of those who oppose the 
Divine Warrior. In 17:16 the kings and the beast who committed 
fornication with the harlot, Babylon, now eat her flesh and burn her 
utterly with fire. In 19:17-19, shortly after the Seer mentions the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb he speaks about the angels calling to 





4. The Book of Revelation (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1903), p. 324. 
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the birds of the heavens to eat the “flesh of kings, and the flesh of cap- 
tains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses and of them 
that sit thereon, and the flesh of all men, both free and bond, and small 
and great.” All those who opposed the Divine Warrior must now die 
a death unto death, as contrasted with the death unto life which was 
experienced by the martyrs who followed the Lamb. 

Thus, the Christological character of judgment is here evident in 
that Christ, the Lamb slain and yet alive again, is the chief agent 
of judgment. 


The Mode of Judgment 


In the Apocalypse there are two types of judgment, preliminary 
and final judgment. Preliminary judgment is visited upon both the 
church and the world. The spiritual advent of Christ upon the churches 
threatens them with judgment (2:5, 16, 23; 3:3). Unless they repent 
they shall suffer removal. 

Preliminary judgment is seen even more clearly as it is wrought upon 
the heathen world. Much of the Apocalypse is occupied with a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the great plagues which come upon mankind. 
They begin with the opening of the Seven Seals, continue in the Seven 
Trumpets which inaugurate the three Great Woes and finally they come 
to their conclusion in the Seven Plagues brought about by the angels 
who pour out the contents of their Seven Bowls or Vials. These suffer- 
ings brought upon men start out somewhat mildly and increase in 
intensity in their dreadful effects upon both men and nature. 

Whether wrought upon the church or the heathen these preliminary 
judgments are educative in purpose rather than vindictive or retributive. 
They are meant to bring both the church and the world to repentance 
in order that they may escape the necessary final judgment when all 
opposition to the divine purpose in Christ will be forever silenced. 
This “paedeutic” or educative purpose of the preliminary judgments 
upon the church is most clearly seen in 3:19 where the Lord of the 
church says, “As many as I love I reprove and chasten; be zealous 
therefore, and repent.” Throughout the whole section presenting the 
letters to the Seven Churches we are impressed by the recurrence of 
the command, “repent” (2:5, 16, 22, etc.). 

This educative purpose of the preliminary judgments, which should 
lead to repentance and consequently redemption, is also seen in the 
plagues visited upon the world in the form of the Seals, Trumpets, and 
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Bowls. That the Seais are redemptive and “paedeutic” in nature is 
seen from the fact that the rider of the fourth horse, Death, who was 
followed by Hades, was given authority over only the fourth part of the 
earth. Likewise, when the fifth seal was opened the martyred saints 
cry for the avenging of their blood (6:9-11). Yet it was answered them 
that they must rest yet a while, “Until their fellow servants . . . should 
have fulfilled their course” (6:11). In this interval there was still time 
for men to repent. When the sixth seal is opened the people of the earth 
seek to hide from him who sits on the throne and from the Lamb. We 
expect now that the final judgment will be fulfilled. And yet when the 
seventh seal is opened there is silence in heaven for half an hour, 
indicating thereby a respite during which men might still repent before 
the final judgment comes. 

This same educative purpose of judgment is seen also in the sufferings 
which followed the blast of the Seven Trumpets. After the first angel 
sounded, a third of the earth was burnt up (8:7). After the second 
angel sounded, a third of the sea became blood (8:8). After the third 
angel sounded, a third of the fresh waters became bitter and many died 
because of it (8:11). And after the fourth angel sounded, a third part 
of the heavens were darkened (8:12). As Swete rightly declares, the 
author’s purpose “is chiefly to emphasize the partial character of the 
visitation. Its purpose is the reformation not the destruction of man- 
kind; it is charged with serious warning, but not with final doom.”* 

With the fifth trumpet follows the first woe. The partial, and therefore 
redemptive, character of this judgment is seen in the fact that the 
scorpions had authority to torment men for five months only and not 
to kill them (9:5, 10). 

With the sixth trumpet and the second woe death does come, but 
even here it is only to “the third part of men” (9:15). That these woes 
were to work repentance even though they failed to do so is seen in 
9:20: “And the rest of mankind, who were not killed with these plagues 
repented not of the works of their hands.” 

These preliminary judgments are not always unsuccessful in bringing 
men to repentance, as is shown by 11:13. After the two witnesses who 
were slain arose and ascended into heaven, a great earthquake fell on 
the city and seven thousand people were killed as well as a tenth part 
of the city falling into ruin. As a result of this “the rest were af- 
frighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven.” 


5. H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John (London: Macmillan and Co., 1911), p. 113. 
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Finally with the seventh blast and the third woe the preliminary 
judgments have passed and the final judgment has come. The angel 
from heaven himself declares that when the seventh trumpet blows, 
“There shall be delay no longer” (10:6), (wrongly translated in the 
Authorized Version, “And time shall be no more”). 

The final series of preliminary judgments, the Seven Bowls, although 
more intense than the previous judgments, still shows the longsuffering 
of the Lord in withholding his final and irrevocable judgment. As com- 
pared with the judgments of the Trumpets, here judgment is more 
complete, for no mention is made of any portion of mankind being 
exempted from the suffering caused by the Bowls. Nevertheless, the 
educative or reforming purpose is reflected in a negative way in the 
fourth and fifth plagues by the refrain, “And they repented not to give 
him the glory” (16:9), or “they repented not of their works” (16:11), 
following the divine visitations. With the seventh and final plague, 
Babylon falls and a voice from the temple and the throne says, “It is 
done,” thus indicating that the final judgment was upon the world. 

Between the first two and the third series of seven preliminary judg- 
ments, there is another evidence that the Lord is still seeking men to 
repent. An angel flying in mid-heaven comes preaching a “gospel” 
to all people telling them “to fear God, and give him glory; for the 
hour of his judgment is come” (14:7). Although Babylon is about to 
fall (14:8), there is still one last call to repentance. 

In the light of all this evidence it is difficult to see how E. F. Scott 
and H. A. Guy can contend that these judgments in the Apocalypse 
have no educative or redemptive purpose, but are purely punitive in 
nature.® 

The Ritschlian School, under the influence of Kantian idealism, 
declares that judgment, such as we find it presented in the Apocalypse, 
is not historical, but merely psychological. The symbols of judgment 
as found in the Apocalypse, therefore, must not be taken literally, but 
as value judgments expressing the fact that evil in this life cannot endure 
now that the power of Christ has entered history. C. H. Dodd would 
similarly interpret judgment as a present experience of God’s activity 
in the life of the individual and of nations, and not as any future or 
final sifting of those who follow Christ from those who are opposed 
to him.’ 





6. E. F. Scott, of. cit., p. 162; H. A. Guy, The New Testament Doctrine of the ‘Last Things,’ 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1914), p. 145. 

7. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936), p. 82. 
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There is a certain truth contained in this view, for God is already 
active in judging individuals and nations and in many cases uses human 
instruments as the means of judgment. But besides these preliminary 
judgments which are felt already and which are to lead to repentance, 
the Seer also presents the idea of a final judgment which is not merely 
the last of the series, but is of a different nature and purpose than the 
previous “temporal” judgments. The decision made at the final judg- 
ment is irrevocable and repentance unto salvation impossible. It is 
God’s means of forever quelling the opposition to himself and his 
Messiah. The beast, false prophet, Satan, and his earthly followers are 
thrown into the lake of fire in which they are tormented forever and 
ever. On the basis of this view of preliminary, paedeutic judgments 
culminating in a final and irrevocable judgment, we must conclude 
that judgment is of a historical nature with a beginning and an end, 
and not merely of a psychological character going on interminably. 


The Consequences of fudgment 


In the Apocalypse all men, whether Christian or non-Christian, dead 
or alive, come under the judgment of God. For the Christian, however, 
final judgment holds no terror if he has remained faithful, for it is 
nothing but a confirmation of the judgment which men have already 
passed upon themselves by their faith and works or lack thereof. 

The universal scope of judgment is seen in the successive visions of 
the Seer. First the church is warned of impending judgment (2, 3). 
Then Babylon, the great earthly power representing the forces of evil, 
falls under God’s judgment (17, 18). The beast and the false prophet 
are thrown into the lake of fire (19:20), and their followers are killed 
with the sword of him that sat upon the horse (19:21). Finally, Satan 
himself is bound for a thousand years and then cast into the lake of fire 
also. The scene of the Great White Throne immediately following this 
judgment of Satan shows that not only the living, but also the dead, 
are to come into this final judgment, for the dead were raised for the 
specific purpose of being judged (20:12 f.). 

That judgment when pronounced by God at the last day is final and 
irrevocable is seen in the term, “second death” (2:11; 20:6, 14; 21:8). 
In 21:8 it is defined as the lake that burns with fire and brimstone. Swete 
writes, “The concept is partly anticipated in Daniel 12:3 and John 
5:29... but the exact expression was probably current in Jewish circles 
for it occurs frequently in the Targums.”* It is the death of the soul 

8. Op. cit., p. 33. 
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as distinguished from the death of the body. It does not mean total 
annihilation, but rather endless torment for the wicked (cf. 14:11, 20: 
10). Those who share in the first resurrection, the resurrection unto 
life, have no part in this second death, for their names have been found 
written in the book of life. 


Thus, judgment as presented in the Apocalypse is of a universal 
nature, embracing all men, living and dead. During the preliminary 
judgments executed by the angels upon mankind and nature at God’s 
command, repentance and restoration are still possible. In fact, it is to 
motivate repentance that the preliminary judgments are exerted against 
men. But when God himself and the Lamb actually intervene in history 
in the final judgment, then the divine longsuffering has passed. The 
final judgment confirms irrevocably the verdict men have passed on 
themselves by their attitude toward God and his saving purpose in 
Jesus Christ. 


The Misunderstanding of Judgment by Modern “Prophetic Literature” 


The so-called modern “prophetic literature” has misunderstood the 
concept of judgment in the Apocalypse in at least three respects. First, 
it has failed to take seriously the judgments threatened against the 
churches in Chapters 2 and 3. Second, it has failed to see the educative 
purpose of the preliminary judgments. And third, it has failed to see 
the Christocentric character of the final judgment. 

By limiting the threatened judgment against the churches to churches 
of a past era or to an “apostate” church of a future era, this “prophetic 
literature” actually removes the purifying presence of the living Christ 
who stands now in the midst of his church warning it against the danger 
of faithlessness and consequent judgment. Thus judgment for the be- 
liever, according to this school of interpretation, is at worst only an 
unpleasant means of purification, a cathartic, to fit one for his heavenly 
residence. However, the figure of the “one like unto a son of man,” 
standing in the midst of the churches and threatening them with removal 
unless they repent, shows that the believer must ever be vigilant in his 
fidelity to Christ lest he suffer judgment in the form of complete removal 
(cf. John 15:2, 6). 

The “prophetic literature” reveals even greater misunderstanding of 
judgment in failing to discern the distinction between preliminary and 
final judgment and the distinctive character of each. It limits all the 
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judgments described in Chapters 6-19 to a future seven year period to 
take place after the church has been taken out of the world by the 
“rapture.” The purpose of these plagues is first to purify the Jewish 
people of their sins in rejecting the Messiah and secondly to bring 
punishment to the heathen nations for their wickedness, especially for 
their opposing the Jewish people. In both instances there is no under- 
standing of judgment as a means of leading the unbelieving, both Jew 
and Gentile, to repentance. In the case of the Jewish people, it seems 
to be a mechanical process in which Israel must necessarily suffer to a 
certain degree in order to make up for its past sins. When the Jewish 
people have endured these sufferings long enough they will then be 
restored to God’s favor. This type of interpretation fails to see that 
already God is enacting these preliminary judgments and has been 
enacting them ever since the coming of Christ as a means of leading 
the rebellious to acknowledge the folly of their opposing Christ and to 
repent of their unbelief. 


In the case of the sufferings caused to the heathen nations during 
this period of seven years of tribulation there is even less understanding 
on the part of the “prophetic literature.” If judgment has no educative 
purpose, but is only retributive, why does God drag it out so long? Does 
this not make God a sadistic tyrant who takes great delight in punishing 
the wicked? But as was shown above, because these preliminary judg- 
ments are educative, they actually reveal God’s long suffering in delay- 
ing the final, irrevocable judgment until every person has had countless 
opportunities to repent. Then final judgment comes only as the last 
means of putting down the opposition to God’s redemptive purpose in 
Christ. Thus final judgment is not based on a person’s general ethical 
behavior, his moral righteousness or wickedness, but on his attitude 
toward Christ. Contrary to the views presented by the modern “pro- 
phetic literature,” therefore, the final judgment is not necessitated by 
any vindictiveness in the nature of God, but by the opposition in man 
to the Lamb of God. 











The Kingdom and the Church 


by S. MacLean GILMourR 


EvEN to the casual reader of the Synoptic Gospels it is evident that the 
central theme of Jesus’ preaching is the Kingdom of God. According to the 
Gospel of Mark, our Lord began his public ministry with the proclama- 
tion: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, 
and believe in the gospel” (1:15). Several parables are introduced by 
the statement, “The kingdom of God is like . . . ,” or the question, “With 
what can we compare the kingdom of God?” Jesus often describes the 
qualities of life that will characterize the Kingdom. Many of his 
sayings define conditions under which men may enter the Kingdom. 
And the Lord’s Prayer has for its second petition: “Thy kingdom come.” 

“The Kingdom of God” has become part of Christian vocabulary. 
Scarcely a sermon is preached without employing the phrase and scarcely 
a prayer is uttered that does not use it in praise, thanksgiving, or petition. 
What did the Kingdom of God mean to our Lord? How did his first 
followers understand his message? 

In Matthew, “the Kingdom of heaven” often displaces the term “the 
Kingdom of God” that is used exclusively in Mark and in Luke. It is 
clear that both titles have the same meaning. In late Judaism, God 
came to be regarded as a being so exalted and holy that it was almost a 
sacrilege to utter his name. In the First Book of Maccabees, for instance, 
“heaven” is regularly substituted for “God.” Jesus may often have 
conformed to this Jewish practice. At any rate, we need look for no 
subtle distinction between the two phrases. 

The Greek word for “kingdom” translates a Semitic original that 
means “reign” or “rule.” Jesus spoke to his followers of the “rule of 
God.” In so doing he reminded them of an idea that was an ancient 
one in Israel—the conviction that Jehovah was the only true King of 
the nation. Whatever its political constitution might be, Israel was 
ideally a theocracy. To God alone belongs authority and power and to 
him alone are loyalty and obedience to be rendered. 

The idea of a covenant between God and Israel is one of the distinctive 
elements in Old Testament religion. It pervades Hebrew prophecy; it 
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is articulated in the historical books; it was basic to the Books of the 
Law; and it is given frequent expression in the Psalter. Of all the nations 
of the earth, God had chosen Israel as the vehicle of his self-revelation 
to men. He had entered into a compact with his people at Mount Sinai 
and had undertaken to guide and protect them. They, on their part, 
had recognized him as their true and only King and had pledged him 
consistent loyalty and unqualified obedience. 

In popular thought the obligations undertaken by the people in this 
covenant relationship were often overlooked or forgotten. It was as- 
sumed that God could not exist apart from his people and that he was 
compelled by the nature of this relationship to guarantee their security 
and permanence. The prophets challenged this smug assumption. The 
King of all the earth had chosen Israel as his peculiar possession but 
the choice was not irrevocable. If his people did not serve him loyally 
he could bring calamity upon them and could even cast them off. The 
special relationship in which Israel stood to God entailed special obliga- 
tions. “You only have I known of all the families of the earth,” declared 
Jehovah through the prophet Amos. “Therefore I will visit upon you 
all your iniquities” (3:2). 

When the nation as a whole failed to respond to their appeal, the 
prophets projected their hope of God’s perfect rule into the future. 
The persistent and flagrant disobedience of the Israelites would compel 
God to disown them. Nevertheless, a remnant, purified by suffering 
and restored to God’s favor, would “hate the evil, and love the good, 
and establish justice in the gate” (Amos 5:15). Isaiah spoke of the 
day when justice would dwell in the wilderness and righteousness would 
abide in the fruitful field; when the work of righteousness would be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and confidence forever (32: 
16 f.). Jeremiah gave the hope its most memorable expression: “Behold, 
the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel... : not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the days that I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt: which my covenant they brake, although I was a hus- 
band unto them, saith Jehovah. But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith Jehovah: I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it, and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people” (31: 31-33). 

There are three points of emphasis to the prophetic proclamation of 
the rule of God. In the first place, the prophets held that God has always 
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been King. His sovereignty is eternal. “Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom,” wrote a psalmist in the true prophetic tradition, “and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations” (Ps. 145:13). In the 
second place, they declared that God’s purposes make themselves mani- 
fest in his mighty acts within the processes of history. His rule is 
established among men whenever they acknowledge his sovereignty and 
do his will. Finally, they taught that the full realization of God’s rule 
upon earth is still to come. God is now sovereign in heaven, but the full 
and effective establishment of his Kingdom on earth will be an event 
of the last days—the “day of the Lord.” 

Jesus often declared that all else pales into insignificance in the light 
of God’s Kingdom. “Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be yours as well” (Matt. 6:33). The Kingdom is 
life’s highest good, and a man must be ready to sacrifice everything for 
it. “If your hand causes you to sin, cut it off; it is better for you to 
enter life maimed than with two hands to go to hell, to the unquenchable 
fire. And if your foot causes you to sin, cut it off; it is better for you to 
enter life lame than with two feet to be thrown into hell. And if your 
eye causes you to sin, pluck it out; it is better for you to enter the king- 
dom of God with one eye than with two eyes to be thrown into hell” 
(Mark 9:43-47). In similar vein Jesus told the parables of the Treasure 
in the Field and the Pearl Merchant. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
a treasure hidden in a field, which a man found and covered up; then 
in his joy he goes and sells all that he has and buys that field. Again, 
the kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search of fine pearls, who, 
on finding one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had and 
bought it” (Matt. 13:44 f.). 

Entrance to the Kingdom of God is open only to those who have 
acknowledged God’s sovereignty over the whole of life. Jesus never 
minimized its difficulties. The gate that leads to destruction is wide, the 
way is easy, and many are those who enter by it. The gate that leads to 
life is narrow, the way is hard, and those who find it are few (Matt. 
7:13 f.; cf. Luke 13:23 f.). “No one can serve two masters; for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon” (Matt. 
6:24; cf. Luke 16:13). 

On one occasion Jesus invited a young man to join the fellowship 
of his followers. When he refused the invitation because “he had great 
possessions,” our Lord was led to comment: “How hard it is to enter the 
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kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God” (Mark 10: 
24 f.). When a man has chosen the accumulation of wealth—or any 
other all-consuming passion—as the object and goal of his striving, he 
cannot make the service of God his highest loyalty. 

The attitude God requires of those who will enter his Kingdom is 
best manifested in the simple and unquestioning trust of little children. 
“Truly, I say to you, whoever does not receive the kingdom of God like 
a child shall not enter it” (Mark 10:15). This characteristic attitude 
is elaborated in the preface to the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:3-12; 
cf. Luke 6: 20-23). The Beatitudes do not describe different individuals. 
They portray various characteristics of one and the same group. The 
men who are qualified to accept God’s sovereignty and to inherit the 
new age of his rule are those whose piety is not outward and conventional 
but inward and real—the “poor in spirit.” They are those who mourn, 
not because of personal grief or affliction but because of the power of evil 
in the world. They are those who are meek; those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; those who are merciful; those who are pure 
in heart; those who are peacemakers; and those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. It is the folk of childlike grace and spirit who 
will obtain mercy, see God, be called the sons of God, and—a different 
way of describing the same blessed state—enter the Kingdom of heaven. 

The primary meaning of the Kingdom of God, as Jesus used the term, 
was the full realization of God’s rule. The best definition of it is in 
Matthew’s version of the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done, in earth as it is in heaven” (6:10). God must rule in the 
hearts of men to the exclusion of every other loyalty. In this sense 
God’s Kingdom belongs to the future, and Jesus often spoke of entrance 
into it. “For I tell you, unless your righteousness exceeds that of the 
scribes and the Pharisees, you will not enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(5:20). “Not every one who says to me ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father in heaven” 
(7:21). 

From the sixth century B.c. the Jews had been the subject people of 
one alien empire after another—Babylonian, Persian, Ptolemaic, Seleu- 
cid, and Roman. These historical disasters convinced many devout 
people that God would not establish his kingship within the framework 
of history. The hope of God’s Kingdom on this earth grew dim. The 
present age must be hopelessly evil. It must be the kingdom of Satan 
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and his demonic hosts. God would have to make a new beginning if 
his purposes were to be realized. In a type of literature that we call 
“revelation” or “apocalyptic,” some seers, such as the authors of Daniel 
and Enoch, transferred their faith in the establishment of God’s sover- 
eignty entirely to the future. God must destroy this present age and 
all its evil works. He must establish the faithful in a new heaven and 
a new earth. Men were living in the last days of a dying era. God was 
about to intervene and establish his rule. He would shortly “take his 
great power and reign” (Rev. 11:17). 

Jesus, like the apocalypticists, often refers to the Kingdom of God 
as a future event that will be introduced by a crisis. It will break in 
upon the world with the suddenness of the deluge in the days of Noah. 
“Then two men will be in the field; one is taken and one is left. Two 
women will be grinding at the mill; one is taken and one is left” (Matt. 
24:40 f.; cf. Luke 17:34 f.). With a drastic foreshortening of the 
processes of history, common both to apocalypticists and to prophets, 
Jesus believed it would be introduced within the lifetime of some to 
whom he was speaking. “Truly, I say to you, there are some standing 
here who will not taste death before they see the kingdom of God 
come with power” (Mark 9:1; cf. Matt. 10:25). 

It is noteworthy, however, that our Lord showed no interest in the 
most absorbing themes of apocalyptic literature. What disastrous events 
will precede the end of this age? How will nature be changed and re- 
newed in the Kingdom of God? What will the new heaven and earth 
look like? How will spiritual beings occupy their time? Jesus did not 
concern himself with such speculations. When some Sadducees tried to 
question him about marriage in the new age, he refused to be drawn 
into the discussion (Mark 12:25). When he was asked, “Lord, will 
those who are saved be few?” he put the question aside (Luke 13:23 f.). 
When men questioned him about the day and the hour of the end, he 
warned them that it would come when they least expected it (Mark 
13:32-37). Jesus’ concern with the new age of God’s rule was wholly 
with its religious and ethical implications. When God’s Kingdom would 
come, God’s will would be done on earth as it is in heaven. Then all 
men would gladly recognize God’s sovereignty and offer him spontaneous 
obedience. 

While Jesus shared with the apocalypticists the belief that the King- 
dom of God—the full and final realization of God’s will—was an event 
that would be accomplished in the “last days,” he was far from sharing 
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their almost complete pessimism about the present. In this respect his 
kinship was with the great prophets. God’s purposes were already work- 
ing themselves out through the historical process. God’s sovereign power 
was already coming into effective operation. The Kingdom of God 
was already a factor with which man had to reckon. 

In a controversy with some Pharisees, Jesus declared that his power 
to heal the mentally deranged was evidence that Satan’s reign was at 
an end. “If it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, then the 
kingdom of God has come upon you” (Matt. 12:28; cf. Luke 11:20). On 
another occasion he told his disciples that their power to “cast out 
demons” was also a sign that Satan had been deposed and had fallen 
from his throne. “The seventy returned with joy, saying, ‘Lord, even 
the demons are subject to us in your name.’ And he said to them ‘I saw 
Satan fall like lightning from heaven’ ” (Luke 10:16-18). If the trans- 
lation of Luke 17:20 in the Revised Standard Version is the correct one, 
it is still another passage that speaks of the rule of God as already mani- 
fest in the life of men: “Being asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom 
of God was coming, he answered them, “The kingdom of God is not 
coming with signs to be observed; nor will they say, “Lo, here it is!” or 
“There!” for behold the kingdom of God is in the midst of you.’” It was 
in their midst like growing grain in a field; first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full grain in the ear (Mark 4:26-29). It was in their midst 
like a grain of mustard seed in the soil; its small beginnings were scarcely 
noticeable, but it would soon become a mighty plant (Mark 4:30-32; 
cf. Matt. 13:31 f.; Luke 13:18 f.). It was in their midst like a lump of 
yeast in a pan of dough that would shortly work as a mighty ferment 
(Matt. 13:33; Luke 13:20 f.). 

The Gospel references to John the Baptist as a watershed in history 
should also be cited in this connection. John the Baptist was the greatest 
among those born of women. Notwithstanding, “he who is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he” (Matt. 11:11; cf. Luke 7:28). 
All the prophets and the law prophesied until John. “From the days of 
John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven has suffered violence, 
and men of violence take it by force” (Matt. 11:12; cf. Luke 16:16). 
However we may resolve the admitted obscurities of these verses, their 
main point is clear: The new age of God’s rule is not just an event of 
the last days. Already the Kingdom embraces its adherents. Already 
men participate in it. Already they may press their way into it, if they 
will run every risk, exert every effort, and make every sacrifice. 
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We appear, therefore, to be confronted in Jesus’ gospel of the Kingdom 
with a paradox. The Kingdom of God is a future event that will cut 
short the historical process. At the same time, God is already asserting 
his sovereignty within the historical order. On the one occasion we are 
told, “The kingdom of God is at hand” (Mark 1:15), and on another, 
“The kingdom of God has come upon you” (Matt. 12:28). To reject 
either of these emphases in Jesus’ teaching is to do violence to good 
critical procedure. Both are firmly rooted in the Gospel tradition. Jesus 
combined ideas that were stressed by the apocalypticists with others 
more characteristic of prophetic teaching, and both are indispensible 
for an understanding of his message. 


When Jesus spoke of the Kingdom of God, he meant what his con- 
temporaries would most readily understand him to mean. Our Lord was 
not speaking in riddles. The Kingdom of God was the new age of God’s 
rule that was to supersede the present era. In common with the thought 
of his day, he looked for it to come “with power” in the very near 
future—possibly in a matter of days or weeks. 


While the consummation of God’s rule awaits the fulfillment of his 
mysterious purposes, Jesus declared that God had already taken his 
great power and begun to reign on earth as he does in heaven. The 
full manifestation of that reign belongs to the future, but it was already 
—in germ, at least—“in the midst of” men. The Kingdom of God will 
come “with power” in the last days, but already Jesus’ hearers were 
called upon to recognize it and associate themselves with it. “The 
kingdom of God is at hand,” but also “the kingdom of God has come 
upon you.” In the end God’s rule will embrace all things, but even now 
he has projected himself and his purposes into history. 


To this point in the discussion an attempt has been made to interpret 
Jesus’ gospel of the Kingdom wholly in the light of his recorded teach- 
ing and of the two entities we know it to have presupposed—the Old 
Testament and the thought of contemporary Judaism. Let us now at- 
tempt to relate it more directly to our own life as Christians. 


The Kingdom of God is the divine order breaking in upon this world. 
It is the rule of God on earth as in heaven. God has never left himself 
without some witness, and we can ill afford to disregard any whisper of 
his voice. When the fullness of time had come, however, he spoke to us 
by a Son. It was not Jesus who brought the Kingdom of God, observed 
one acute interpreter. On the contrary, it was the Kingdom that brought 
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Jesus with it.! The sphere of God’s sovereignty became manifest to us 
in the gracious words, the mighty acts, the bitter death, and the trium- 
phant resurrection of the Christ, and it has been continuously asserting 
itself ever since through a community of men and women that has 
found the revelation of God as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer in him. 


In this sense it is correct to speak of the Kingdom of God as the church, 
though not the church as an institution, a hierarchy, or an ecclesiastical 
system. The institution has only been the mechanism through which God 
has built his Kingdom into history. The mechanism has often proved 
inadequate. It has often lost its usefulness, and has sometimes defeated 
the very ends for which it was designed. Sometimes the true church 
has been as much outside as inside the ecclesiastical organization. In its 
true being, however, as the beloved community that has come to know 
God, and that has been apprehended by him in Christ Jesus, the church 
has been the Kingdom of God within the historical process. This is 
what is meant by the New Testament metaphor of the Body of Christ. 
Christians have been incorporated into a community by which the in- 
carnation has been perpetuated. In its inner being, the church is the 
instrument of God’s continued revelation of himself and the sphere of 
his creative and redeeming activity. Through the church old divisions 
have been broken down. In the church barriers of race and sex have 
been set aside. By the church he has been asserting his sovereignty and 
proclaiming his will. 

The Kingdom of God is a reality of present experience, but its revela- 
tion “with power” belongs to the future. God has already taken his 
great power and begun to reign, but the time must come when he will 
be all in all. The Christian faith has its apocalypse. God’s Kingdom 
must come, and his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. The sphere 
of God’s sovereignty must in the end embrace all things. Old things 
must pass away; behold, all things must be made new. The time must 
come when all things are summed up in him, both the things that are in 
heaven and the things that are upon earth. The church is the Body of 
Christ in which God now manifests himself, but ultimately the whole 
of being must recognize his sovereignty and do his will. In God’s own 
good time, his fulness must fill all things in all. Now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face. Now we know in part; but then 
shall we know even as also we are known. 





1. Rudolph Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of* Man, trans, F. V. Filson and B. L. 
Woolf (London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press, 1938), p. 103. 











The Constant Meek 


Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth—Matthew 5:5 


by GorDon Pratt BAKER 


PROBABLY none of the Beatitudes has caused so much resentment as 
Jesus’ injunction to be meek. Somehow it seems incompatible with the 
more desirable qualities of human nature. Have we not always seen 
our heroes as daring and defiant men whose thrilling exploits are burned 
on our hearts in letters of fire? Can we so easily forget Joshua and 
Gideon and David and Paul? 

Surely, we say, if Christendom demands the serious acceptance of 
meekness as a fundamental to the faith, it cannot long endure in a 
world such as ours. These are times which call for strong men, not weak- 
lings; bold men, not cowards. 

Our difficulty with the concept, however, really derives not from its 
nature but from its etymology. Thus, it presents us with a problem 
which was nonexistent for Jesus’ hearers. For it seems self-evident that 
seasoned fishermen, a calloused tax collector, and a worldly-wise physi- 
cian would hardly forsake all they had to follow a man counselling 
servility. Yet each responded to the Master’s call without a moment’s 
hesitation and remained loyal to him long after Calvary. 


I 


Perhaps the most incisive clue we have to the meaning of this term 
is to be found in an unknown chronicler’s appraisal of the patriarch 
Moses: “Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth” (Num. 12:3). Even as we read the 
words we recall how Moses murdered an Egyptian overseer because of 
his cruelty to a Hebrew slave (Exod. 2:11 f.) ; how he defied Pharaoh 
(Exod. 5:1 ff.) ; how he quarrelled with God (Exod. 5:22 f.; Num. 
11:10 ff.) ; how he became so enraged at the sight of the golden calf 
that he ground it into a fine powder and compelled his idolatrous people 
to drink it in the form of a lethal potion (Exod. 32:19 f.); how he 
waged a holy war against Amalek (Exod. 17:8 ff.). These are hardly 
the actions of an individual accustomed to “taking things lying down.” 
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When we add the shrewd practicality and hard-headed perseverance 
demanded by a major undertaking like the Exodus, we begin to see 
that meekness must have conveyed to the ancient world a connotation 
much different from that which it holds for ours. 

Like so many other words which have changed their nature with 
their history, a study of this one soon shows that it has undergone a 
character-forming transformation. The Greek word which the first 
evangelist employs in this Beatitude describes a colt broken to harness. 
So it pictures strength brought under purposed control. The figure 
implies a plow. After all, the colt must be harnessed to something. Now 
the farmer uses the plow not simply for his own personal welfare but 
also for the welfare of individuals whom he has never seen and very 
probably will never see. But he knows their need; he knows how they 
depend upon him; and therefore he bends his animal’s brawn to the 
demands of his productive task. 

Jesus never thought of the meek as persons whose fiery passions must 
be quenched. Rather, like James Hamilton, he understood that “Meek- 
ness is love at school.” Thus, the meek are the disciplined people who 
have integrated their talents with the redemptive purposes of God. 


II 


Such an insight could have come only to one who had struggled to 
decide which way his soul would go. During the wilderness days pre- 
ceding his ministry, Jesus had known that struggle. One by one he had 
faced the perennial temptations of mankind. And one by one he had 
conquered them to prove the power of the disciplined life. 

The first victory came at the point of physical pressure. Matthew 
describes it quite simply, almost as if unaware that the Master is facing 
a Crisis: 

And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward an hungred. 
And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God (4:2-4). 

Involved in this temptation was more than the momentary mastery of 
hunger. Once and for all Jesus was renouncing the “terrible tyranny 
of things.” Basic to the enticement was the subtle overture to material 
security, and Jesus knew only too well how destructive security can be. 

For this reason he had rejected the shelter, of the Nazareth carpenter 
shop which was his by right of inheritance. Its income may never have 
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been munificent, but its trade would nevertheless have met his accus- 
tomed needs; and in the long evenings, when his work was done, he 
could have relaxed before the fire with his family or sauntered down 
to the marketplace to exchange commonplaces with his neighbors. So, 
too, on the Sabbath he could have found his favorite seat in the synagogue 
and listened drowsily to traditional teachings traditionally interpreted. 
Then, at the close of the service, he could have gone home as quietly 
as he came, with none to condemn him. 


But Jesus knew that such a choice could only stultify his mind and 
encrust his heart with selfishness. Protective days invariably conceal 
the determinative forces which truth gestates. Had he chosen them, 
therefore, he must have been forever ignorant of the vital nature of life 
and the redemptive power of love. And like a child recklessly spending 
its donated coins, he must have been equally impoverished in the time 
for spiritual accounting. 

The tyranny of things lies in the fact that it barters imperishable 
truth for perishable baubles. Only when men realize this do they scorn 
the physical pressures which would restrict them to narrow spheres 
of influence and move on to stake out more certain claims. Thus, Francis 
Xavier, his conscience stabbed awake by Ignatius Loyola, renounced 
his riches to shed the light of his new-found gospel upon the nations 
which sat in darkness, preaching today in the gaudy splendor of an 
Oriental palace, tomorrow breaking the bread of life in the filthy huts 
of Malabar fishermen, for the ten short years remaining of his allotted 
time speeding furiously along the forgotten highways of the world to 
share God’s love with brigands and bedouins, lepers and loathsomely 
diseased sailors, until finally he must die alone at Sanzian. Thus, too, 
William Carey refused to be shackled to his shoemaker’s last because 
his heart beat as one with the heart of the world; and, forgetting his 
privation, he fearlessly launched out upon a holy crusade destined to 
establish the first English missionary society ever to possess the avowed 
purpose of saving the whole human race! 

Jesus knew that nothing is so dangerous to the soul as the passion 
for personal security. 


III 


The second interlocking insight had to do with the passion for social 
privilege. In a sense it was a natural extension of the first, carrying 
it to a higher degree. Again Matthew states the case simply: 
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Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down; for it is 
written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said unto 
him, It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (4:5-7). 


Behind the colorful Oriental phraseology—which was probably never 
meant to be taken literally—we can see what must have been a formida- 
ble struggle. To understand it we must keep clearly in mind the fact 
that Jesus was of the lineage of David. This means that he was eligible 
for the priesthood had he cared to devote his life to the temple. Nor 
was the choice to be taken lightly. For it carried with it both affluence 
and influence. 

The high society of Jerusalem consisted primarily of a circle of 
governing priestly families who cunningly courted favor with Rome 
and readily accepted her lavish grants. Therefore, the priesthood had 
become an ecclesiastical aristocracy, honored in spite of its sacrilegious 
excesses because of its political power. Thus, had Jesus thrown his 
lot with the hierarchy, he would have aligned himself with sources of 
virtually endless revenue as well as with an authority which exempted 
him from the normal regulations of his day. Besides the numerous 
perquisites of his office, he could have claimed, tax free, a portion of 
the duly-established tithes and fees. Likewise, he could have demanded 
distinctive and costly attire at public expense. And what was politically 
more important than all of these was the fact that he would have 
associated with Caiaphas as a colleague. Sharing the high priest’s 
coveted patronage, he would never have known the fury of his hatred 
except as that dignitary breathed his threatenings on “lesser breeds with- 
out the law.” 

In rejecting such prestige, with all that it guaranteed by way of 
personal security, Jesus emphatically refused to be treated differently 
from any other individual. Not for a moment would he exact his living 
from “the sweat of other men’s brows” or take advantage of a dis- 
criminatory protection. 

There were two reasons that he would not do so. 

In the first place, such action would be tantamount to an admission 
that God is a respecter of persons. And in that event, life cannot be 
trusted. For, if that be true, the universe is friendly only toward those 
who, through no particular merit of their own, have found divine favor. 
Difficulties exist for the rest because God’s actions are manifestly unfair. 
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The Master flatly repudiated that false and fatalistic belief because it 
reflected adversely upon the character of God. 


In the second place, such action could only produce hopeless division. 
Men resent those who will not share their experiences. So Jesus carefully 
assayed not what he would gain from Caiaphas but what he would lose 
through his separation from the common people. 

That loss, as he quickly discerned, would entail more than security. 
It would negate his knowledge of truth and deny his capacity for service. 
But no privilege, however glamorous it may seem, can inspire a man 
once he becomes useless. Hence Jesus saw that to choose these luxuries 
and assurances would be only to create hell for himself, while to refuse 
them would be to provide men with the means of constructing a world 
patterned after the Kingdom of God. 


IV 


Given the first two insights, the third was inevitable. Jesus could 
have escaped it no more than we can escape the ascent or descent which 
we ordain when we step upon an escalator. For his original choice 
had committed him to a line of thought which he must follow to the 
end. Consequently, the temptation to seek special privilege led directly 
to the passion for power. 


Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, All these 
things I will give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. Then the devil leaveth him. . . (4:8-11a). 


Pride and privation had long since made Israel restless under the 
Roman yoke. Indeed, Shammai and his followers were already prophe- 
sying that the Lord’s Messiah would soon “sweep away the Romans by 
the breath of his mouth.” Nor were their teachings falling upon un- 
responsive hearts. 


The rebellions against Archelaus when he acceded to the throne of 
his father Herod; the tradition of Athronges, a simple but fearless 
shepherd who, with his four stalwart brothers, sought to seize the reins 
of government following Herod’s death; and the insurrection which 
the ruthless Judah of Galilee had led barely four years prior to Jesus’ 
birth—all provided inflammatory material for his mutinous propaganda 
to ignite. 
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The plain truth, then, is simply this: Jesus was fighting to expel from 
his own mind the fever of insurgency. 

Now this temptation was not as visionary as it may seem on the 
surface. No less a scholar than Shailer Mathews believes that if Jesus 
had taken political advantage of his time he could have organized and 
maintained a state. “That such a plan would have succeeded,” Mathews 
insists, “is made almost certain by the subsequent career of Mahomet 
in almost the same region.” 


Undoubtedly, Jesus knew the odds for success in the event he should 
lead a revolutionary army against the tyrants oppressing his people. 
The disciples who so astonishingly follow him, apparently without 
previous introduction, must surely have been friends of his youth to 
respond with such alacrity. The fishermen among them would have 
garnered invaluable information on their trips to market. The tax 
collector would have overheard many a highly confidential conversation 
among those in authority. The physician, trained to swift and keen ob- 
servation, would have seen much of strategical significance as he made 
his way freely in the homes of unsuspecting military men. The disciple 
“which was known unto the high priest” (John 18:16) would have 
kept him informed of intrigues at court—information vital to the setting 
of his “zero hour.” And because of their telling everyday contacts, all 
of them would have known whom to summon among the general 
populace when the hour came to strike for freedom. 

Furthermore, the mountains of Palestine offered ample opportunities 
for ambush. That Jesus was familiar with these rugged ranges is attested 
by his flight to Caesarea Philippi, which hugs Mt. Hermon at a point 
overlooking the Phoenician plains and the hills of Samaria. Also it must 
be remembered that the Roman soldiers needed one of his own company 
as a guide when they arrested him in Gethsemane (John 18:2 f.). 

Geopolitics thus favored the advent of a military genius.’ 


The very fact of the temptation bears witness to the appeal which 
potential conquest held for him. To deny it is simply to flaunt facts. 
Above all else, Jesus was a child of his people. As such, he was saturated 
with their dreams. Yet, paradoxically, it was precisely because of their 
dreams that he fought down the allurements of power. For the prophets 





1. There is internal evidence to support this theory in the almost incidental record which the 
author of the Gospel of John has inserted into his account: “When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take him by force, to make him a king, he departed again into a mountain 
himself alone” (John 6:15). 
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had already foretold what the highly respected Hillel was currently 
proclaiming; namely, that the Messiah must be “a prince of peace.” 

The more he thought of this, the more Jesus was convinced that 
there could be no other basis for the universal kingdom which the 
Messiah was to establish. Military authority can command. But it can- 
not inspire. So it cannot coalesce the divergent elements of which the 
kingdom must be built. At its best, it can merely subjugate or com- 
promise. Only spiritual forces can re-create. The kingdom would be 
a new creation, and old things would pass away. He suddenly saw that 
this would be so because there is no redemptive power apart from the 
reconciling goodness innate in all men. And upon that insight he was 
willing to stake his life. 

Again and again history was to prove the validity of his decision. 
Because of his faith that goodness can break down the barriers which 
men create between them, he triumphed over every evil force that op- 
posed him, and left men the heritage of a transforming conviction. 
Because of that conviction Peter was to discard his racial prejudice and 
answer the appeal of the Italian Cornelius. Because of it, too, Ananias 
of Damascus, discounting the possible personal consequences, trusted 
the newly-converted Saul, calling him “brother” and standing his spon- 
sor in the unfriendly synagogue. 

Every century since has borne its testimony to the cogency of his 
vision. John Knox, watching George Wishart kiss the cheek of his 
executioner in token of forgiveness, found that the flaming faggots 
silencing the martyr’s lips had set his own on fire. “Black Harry” Hosier, 
conquering the twin handicaps of color and slavery, inspired Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury in their crusade to win a continent for Christ. 

Nor is our own time without its witness. Frances Rockmore Velie 
tells us how during World War II four Quaker women in German- 
occupied Toulouse, learning that a cattle-train packed with eight hun- 
dred Jewish evacuees would shortly arrive in the city after two days of 
waterless travel, immediately seized every available container and worked 
all night drawing water to ease their agony. But when the train pulled 
into the station, to their horror the women found not eight hundred 
but three thousand persons jammed aboard! Rations for eight hundred 
could only torment three thousand. Better that none be helped than 
that hundreds be driven mad by the sight of water which they must be 
denied! What had promised to be a moment of mercy had suddenly 
become a nightmare. 
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But one woman resolutely refused to surrender to unholy circumstance. 
Approaching the Gestapo officer commanding the station, she quietly 
but authoritatively demanded that he take measures to alleviate the 
suffering of the prisoners. For a long, tense moment the German cap- 
tain stared at her. Then he turned slowly to his subordinate. “This 
woman is from the American Friends Service Committee,” he said. 
“The Quakers saved our village from starvation after the last war.” 
“Yes,” mumbled the subaltern, “they fed us, too.” Thereupon 

The Gestapo officer barked an order. SS men hurried on errands of mercy. From 
the astonished villagers they gathered baskets of food, additional water—enough 


for three thousand. “There is the spirit of God in every man,” the Friend murmured 
as she watched the Jews eat and drink, fed by their enemies.” 


So Jesus had fought through the last temptation to discover that the 
meek are the disciplined people whose quiet strength determines the 
fate of all the world. 








2. “Global Army of Mercy,” Coronet, April, 1946, p. 62. 








Hold on Eternity 


An Editorial 


OF all the areas of study and knowledge biblical theology is least suited to 
purely academic statement. Since the Bible is its source it finds itself 
dealing constantly with materials that take on a life of their own, and 
that lose that life when they are set forth in impersonal, scholastic terms. 
Prominent among the factors that have quickened interest in biblical 
theology has been a general discarding of the ideal of pure objectivity in 
Bible study. The awareness that one can hardly do full justice to the 
Bible without entering to some extent at least into its own atmosphere of 
urgency, of decision, of conflict, and of demand, has made way for the 
presentation of the thought of the Bible in a biblical framework. One 
notable mark, moreover, of many recent biblical studies has been their 
participation in the vital and urgent character of the biblical message 
itself. Man must speak, of course, of God as “HE 1s” but in his speaking 
he can, and must, have some echo of the voice of God himself who 
says “IAM.” 


All this is, however, of very little use, if biblical theology does not 
finally express its dynamic and imperative character by making its way 
into the pulpit, indeed into the life and order of the church. It is no 
academic subject, but it might as well be if its insights and its truths are 
left in the pages of books, or in the dry air of the classroom—or even 
between the covers of INTERPRETATION. To judge from the comments 
of many readers, this is not the case, for over and over again they have 
said in effect: “This is preachable.” “This is a natural theme for the 
ministry of the pulpit.” This is exactly as it should be, for if biblical 
theology does not “preach” then it has no right to the name. The re- 
demptive act of God in Christ, the judgments of God in history, the life 
of the people of God, these and the other central themes of the biblical 
message are truths that are at home in the pulpit, for that is in fact their 
native ground. They are given us in the Bible as proclamation, they 
come from the Bible which is itself message and gospel. 
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But what of eschatology? Does it have its place in the proclamation of 
the church? If the criterion is the prominence given to eschatology in 
present day biblical studies then one would say that it should have a 
primary place as a recurrent theme of the pulpit ministry. To judge, 
however, by the samples of modern day preaching one sees in print and 
hears, the conclusion would be far different. The coming of the Son of 
Man, the Apocalyptic judgment of God, the Resurrection, to mention 
only a few which are treated in the present issue of INTERPRETATION, are 
dominant themes in any full discussion of the biblical message. But who 
has heard sermons on these of late? 


Rudolf Bultmann’s demythologizing of the New Testament message 
may be questioned as a legitimate method of interpretation, but to say 
the least Bultmann is concerned that the truths of the New Testament 
which are presented in eschatological terms be made relevant and com- 
prehensible to modern man. If he is wrong in method, we are no less 
wrong in practice when we ignore these same truths in the ministry of 
the pulpit. 

If a beginning is to be made anywhere in the vast ranges of eschatology, 
surely it ought to be with the Resurrection—the resurrection of the Lord, 
and the resurrection of believers in the body of Christ. For this is preach- 
ing, it is proclamation. It cries out to be proclaimed ever and again as 
it was proclaimed in the early church, as fact and as victory. Some 
years ago there appeared in this Journal an article on the Resurrection as 
the focus of biblical theology (January, 1949). It set forth in the plainest 
of terms the thesis that the proper starting place for both theology and 
the life of the church is the fact of the Resurrection. As it did so it re- 
flected one of the dominant emphases of New Testament study—the 
startlingly prominent place given to the Resurrection in the proclama- 
tion and the life of the early church. 


The relationship between time and eternity is as much the concern 
of the man in the pew as of the theologian. To preach the Resurrection 
will not solve all the critical problems raised in that relationship, but it 
will furnish men a hold on eternity which enables them to live a redeemed 
life in time. 

The Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection—these three are 
the historic emphases of theology and of the Christian message from the 
pulpit. Together they make up the “Christ-event.” And if any one of 
them is to be allowed to stand for the whole, ought it not to be the last? 
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Where the Incarnation takes the center of the stage the result is always, 
as in the older liberal “lives” of Jesus, a reduction of the nature of the 
Lord. Where the Atonement stands for the whole, the unfortunate effect 
has often been a practical denial of the reality of the humanity of the 
Lord. But where the Resurrection is at the center of preaching and of 
the life of the church, redemption is understood in its full, total meaning 
as it is set forth in the Bible. 

Until Easter comes—and it is still some months away—this central 
feature of the New Testament gospel is presented only in muted tones. 
When Easter does come the Resurrection is often lost in the overtones 
of paganism or in a completely unbiblical argument for immortality. 
But the New Testament world was a world pervaded with the sense of 
Easter. It was therefore a world pervaded with the sense of victory and 
triumph. It was a world in which “Christ was preached as raised from 
the dead.” If our world is to enter into that mood of confidence and 
victory it will do so by the preaching of the Resurrection, not only on 
Easter but again and again throughout the entire year. 
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THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XII. The Study of Jesus’ 
Interpretive Methods 


by E_wyn E. Titpen, Jr. 


Ovr interest in Jesus’ understanding and use of the Old Testament is 
inseparable from our interest in Jesus himself. As books on Jesus appear 
in annual succession, so with only slightly less frequency appear both 
technical and popular discussions of the theme “Jesus and the Old 
Testament.” The rate has been somewhat better than two books or 
articles every three years during the past century. 

Varied though the interpreters’ judgments have been, the continuing 
interest in this aspect of Jesus’ mind indicates its pertinence to Christian 
faith. It also suggests to those of us who may have been busy with 
other things that here is a perennial source of refreshment in matters 
biblical which draws its life out of all parts of the Old Testament and 
channels it to the reader (if the figure may be allowed) through the 
mind of Jesus Christ. 

Were one to spend time over the discussion of “Jesus and the Old 
Testament” at least two further reflections would undoubtedly occur. 
First, in the midst of the many ways of studying Jesus’ quotations one 
would wonder what procedures were technically valid and at the same 
time fruitful in new insights and understanding. Second, in this area 
of study where proffered conclusions are strikingly dissimilar one would 
be puzzled to know which conclusions are most tenable. This paper is 





1. The present writer revised and extended the bibliographical material published by Crawford 
Howell Toy, Quotations in the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1884), 
pp. xxxviii-xliii, in an unpublished doctoral dissertation presented to the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary (pp. 296-306) in 1945. 
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concerned with these two problems, namely method and general con- 
clusions in the study of Jesus’ quotations from the Old Testament. 

Since it is inevitable that the interpreter’s conclusions will follow 
rather directly from his study methods the burden of the following 
pages is largely methodical. These are in effect an invitation to study 
Jesus’ usage. There is presented here a study method that is workable 
at the devotional level, and yet is capable of very technical elaboration. 
Within the compass of a study article, of course, the discussion of biblical 
texts should be regarded as illustrative of method and representative 
of the problems to be encountered. Anything like completeness is im- 
possible here as one will find as he moves into the work. The conclusions 
offered here are similarly given as markers pointing ahead to where, 
it seems to the writer, Jesus’ thought leads. Each interpreter will test, 
correct, and enlarge these for himself. As a word of caution it may be 
noted that although the labor will be literary and exegetical in its nature 
the proper results will be not literary but theological. The analogy of 
the gardener suggests itself: although physical effort is expended in 
producing blooms and produce, the result is valued in terms of its satis- 
faction of man’s craving for beauty and for food. 


Tue Toots 


The study may be carried on in English translations, in which case 
a harmony of the Gospels should be available together with the text of 
the Revised Version for the Old Testament references. More exact and 
extended study requires the use of the Hebrew Old Testament, the 
Septuagint, a Greek synopsis of the Gospels, and necessary reference 
works. A few standard commentaries will help one to orient himself in 
his work (and stay oriented!), but are of less value than a good con- 
cordance. A dictionary of the English language is indispensable. It 
should be at least as comprehensive as Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary. R. V. G. Tasker’s The Old Testament in the New* will make 
instructive reading, but the plan is to prepare the study material for 
one’s own “Old Testament in the Sayings of Jesus.” 


THE MATERIALS 


The materials for study are to be found in the sayings of Jesus recorded 
in the Gospels. The practical starting point is the Synoptic tradition 





2. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1947. Equally on the theme though less readily available 
is Alan Hugh McNeile’s “Our Lord’s Use of the Old Testament,” in Essays on Some Biblical 
Questions of the Day, edited by H. B. Swete (London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1909). 
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and the texts are all those sentences and paragraphs (none being ex- 
cluded for a priori reasons) which include references of any sort to the 
Old Testament. The nature of these will be discussed in a moment. 

At the beginning two mechanical processes of division will facilitate 
study. First, it will be helpful to separate the references according to 
the common documentary hypothesis so that as the material is collected 
it will be arranged in the following four categories: (1) the references 
recorded in common in the three Gospels Matthew, Mark, and Luke;? 
(2) the references in Mt. and Lk. in common but not found in Mk. ;* 
(3) the references recorded separately in Mt. and (4) in Lk. 

The purpose of using these categories of scholarly analysis is a prac- 
tical one. It encourages comparisons of Jesus’ usage in the several groups 
and makes possible a more direct comparison of one’s conclusions with 
other studies in the Gospels. It enhances the peculiar traits of each 
source, the varying emphases and the underlying agreement. Though 
to some readers this procedure may seem unbiblical its fruit is in reality 
a more intense concentration on the details of the Bible. It cannot be 
urged too strongly that the interpreter, prior to his search for the view- 
point of Jesus or of each Gospel separately, allow himself the privilege 
of inspecting the words of Jesus at closer range in a comparative study 
of related texts. 

With the plan, then, of classifying the reference materials according 
to presence in triple, double, or single traditions (7.e., in Mk.-Mt.-Lk., 
Mt.-Lk., Mt., Lk.), one turns to the synopsis, or harmony of the Gospels. 
Here a second and for the most part mechanical analysis of the material 
within each source should be made. The references to the Old Testa- 
ment should be separated according to literary form into four groups, 
practical considerations suggesting that a separate sheet of paper (type- 
writer size) be used for each reference. 

The first set of references includes all those in which the intent to 
quote the Old Testament is indicated by the use of a formula of quota- 
tion such as “it is written,” “Moses said,” and so on. 

The second division will include references to the Old Testament 
which are specifically such by the clear use of proper names, references 
to specific events, or other clearly recognizable items. 





3. For convenience cited here as Mt., Mk., and Lk. Some readers may wish to review the 
technical aspects of the synoptic problem in ¢.g., B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1935). 

4. Though the designation “Q” is commonly used by scholars to indicate the material common 
to Mt. and Lk. but not found in Mk., one should not infer that this material was originally part 
of a single primitive Christian text. It is difficult to say what its form may have been in the 
middle of the first century. ‘ 
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The third division, and the one most difficult to establish, will be the 
references to the Old Testament which are deemed such by similarities 
of text and context. For satisfactory work here the easiest tool is the 
Greek New Testament edited by Nestle which prints all Old Testament 
references in bold-faced type. Lacking Nestle, lists of references occur 
in various places including certain of the commentaries on the Gospels.° 
As a last resort a careful reading of the English text with a careful check- 
ing of marginal references against the Old Testament will provide some, 
although not all, of Jesus’ allusions. 

This third group, however, does not have sharply defined limits. It 
shades off into cases where the use of Greek language similar to that of 
the Septuagint appears to be coincidental. The best that can be said 
is that on the Greek side it comes from Greek speaking Christians who 
were familiar with the “biblical” language of the Septuagint. It is often 
impossible to determine, however, in the vague fringe, whether the 
similarity to the Septuagint should be taken to indicate a similar echo- 
ing in the Semitic tradition of the Hebrew Old Testament (or Aramaic 
Targum). The issue is of no special moment here; Jesus’ thoroughing 
familiarity with the Old Testament is clearly established. 

In addition to these three classes of references there are a few more 
which may be regarded as a fourth group of “general references.” These 
refer to the thought or contents of the Old Testament taken as a whole, 
and while not references to texts or contexts must be reckoned with 
in studying Jesus’ hermeneutics. Mt. 11:13 or Lk. 24:27 represent 
this usage. 

Now these differences in the forms of reference to the Old Testament 
have certain significance for a study of Jesus’ method, but in point of 
fact the differences are far less important than has sometimes been 
supposed. In the case of the various formulas of quotation, although 
it is true that at least some are rabbinic in form, Jesus seems uniformly 
to use them in practical (ad hominem) ways rather than with subtle 
technical meanings, so that he rests his argument rather on the force 
of the Old Testament than on the literary form of the introductory 
words. Furthermore, the distinction between formal quotations and 
references without introductory words is of value chiefly because the 
evidence of intention to quote is helpful in starting one’s study. These 
are fixed points for the reader, but the distinction here also is not one 





5. Useful if available is Ernest Clapton, Our Lord’s Quotations from the Old Testament 
(London: Skeffington, 1922). 
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of meaning as determined by literary form. In the main Jesus’ allusions 
are as significant for our study as his formal quotations. 

These mechanical distinctions of usage have in the past been pains- 
takingly collected and classified. The conclusions, however, are meager 
by comparison with the labor that has been expended.® That is, they 
show that Jesus was steeped in the text of the Old Testament, that he 
regarded it highly and used it freely, that he used literary forms of the 
rabbis, that the evangelists vary among themselves in recording the in- 
troductory formulas and the texts taken from the Old Testament. 

In the end, however, these divisions of our material are only pre- 
liminary to a study of Jesus’ use of the Old Testament and the student 
who stops here is like the cabinetmaker who carefully arranges the tools 
in his shop but who never builds anything useful with them. 


Tue Stupy or Jesus’ Usace 


The Typical Procedure 


1. Select for study a complete paragraph containing a reference to the 
Old Testament. 

2. Read this as a unit, not so much to exegete clauses or words, as to 
trace out the thread of the argument. 

3. For the moment, think of the paragraph as an elaborately con- 
ceived setting and the Old Testament reference as a gem set into it. 
Seek to discover how the convolutions of the text lead around, take hold 
of, or culminate in the quoted words. 

4. Seek to understand the place of the Old Testament reference in 
the Old Testament setting, as an idea in its place not simply as words 
or a clause with meaning in isolation from its context. 

5. Reflect on ways in which Jesus brings Old Testament meanings 
or ideas into his situation. 


6. Formulate two conclusions: 

a. State the part which the Old Testament reference plays in the 
process of Jesus’ reasoning. This could be thought of as the 
function of the Old Testament in a given paragraph. It answers 
the question from the methodical side, “How did Jesus use the 
Old Testament?” 


6. Perhaps the classic illustration would be the two books of David McCalman Turpie: The 
Old Testament in the New (London: Williams and Norgate, 1868) and The New Testament 
View of the Old (London: 1872). : 
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b. State as specifically as possible the particular value or principle 
with respect to which Fesus reads and uses this reference to the 
Old Testament. This could be thought of as the meaning of the 
Old Testament in Jesus’ thought. This conclusion becomes part 
of the answer (it is thoroughly theological) to the question, “How 
did Jesus view the Old Testament?” 


For those who may be beginning such an exegetical study as this for 
the first time two further suggestions about procedure may be helpful. 
First, let the interpreter force himself to write the analyses of points 
3, 4,5, and 6. Bacon’s admonition that “writing maketh an exact man” 
never needed heeding more than here. Second, let the interpreter avoid 
general statements with unremitting concern. Hardly anything vitiates 
exegetical study more than a trivial generality which appears to com- 
plete a discussion. There are times when one will hew with an axe, and 
there are times when one will use a featheredge. Only the craftsman 
will know how to choose his tools effectively, it is true, but for the present 
purpose the general need is for precision tools and precise work. 


The General Results 


It is one of the facts of exegetical study that the results are both direct 
and indirect. The interpreter who works with a live imagination catches 
many glints of thought that are related to his efforts about as sparks 
are related to the knife-edge being reduced on the grinding stone. Yet, 
these incidental insights may have value for oneself and others that 
will be comparable to the value of the main task. Here is the way of 
escape from the limitations of topical thinking and preaching into the 
freedom of the Bible studied from the biblical point of view. Any one 
who takes up an exegetical study of Jesus’ use of the Old Testament 
should find a growing file of notes, questions for thought, and seminal 
comments for later development. 

The direct results of this study will fall into two categories, the first 
of function, the second of meaning according to the analysis above. The 
general nature of each may be briefly indicated although it is not possible 
to discuss either in detail here. 

1. The Old Testament functions in the sayings of Jesus as a repository 
of truth. It provides him with facts of history for use in debate. These 
facts his opponents must accept because of the acknowledged authority 
of the biblical source, though they rebel at Jesus’ conclusions. 
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The Old Testament provides authoritative guidance for religious be- 
lief and practice. It is the guide for life, and the nourisher of devotional 
living. Its text becomes the proper vehicle of devotional expression; 
it is a trustworthy statement of God’s acts and God’s purposes. It is 
descriptive, in a truly contemporary sense, of Jesus’ situation. Its text 
may become the background material for new teaching. 

From the point of view of method, Jesus uses the Old Testament to 
argue a minori ad majus (Mt. 12:41 f.), syllogistically (Mk. 12:26 f.), 
implicatively (Lk. 4:25-27, Mk. 2:25 f.). Frequently, however, his 
argument concludes in a novel way, and the report of it in the Gospel 
texts may be abbreviated so that the reader must complete it. 

Certain modes of references are conspicuously lacking. Jesus does 
not cite proof texts apart from contexts. While in a few cases he refers 
to the general sense of the Old Testament he rarely if ever cites texts 
for which the context is merely a body of sacred literature. In his usage 
the context is uniformly that of sacred history. Thus the texts are his- 
torical particulars rather than generalizations and he rejects deductive 
arguments based solely on texts, as the rabbis argued (Mt. 5:21-48). 
At the same time he does not allegorize the records in an effort to find 
deeper meaning underlying the superficial account. 

2. With respect to the meaning of the Old Testament in Jesus’ view 
the following propositions seem to the writer to be at the heart of 
the matter. 

Jesus reads the Old Testament as the record of facts and events in 
the relations between God and men, especially men in the covenantal 
relation to God. Insistently his view is “historical” rather than literary 
or “biblical.” 

The Old Testament records God’s gracious dealings with men (and 
men’s responses) as God’s purpose moves toward its realization in the 
Kingdom. Historical events are teleological in character, not merely 
contingent. The biblical text is part of this gracious history; it too is 
essential teleogical. 

The Kingdom is here! Jesus speaks out of uncompromising aware- 
ness that a new element, that of realization of divine purpose, has 
appeared in history. Further, his awareness of the novel in history in- 
cludes himself as part of what is new. This is probably the proper order 

of statement but there is no penetrating of Jesus’ own inner life. The 
fact, however, is that analyses of his views of the Old Testament and 
his logical use of it fail to explain the data if they fail to recognize the 
uniqueness of the place to which Jesus assigns himself. 
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SELECTED PARAGRAPHS FOR ILLUSTRATION 


It is impossible here to offer illustrative discussion which will include 
both the varieties of Jesus’ usage and the details of reflection called 
for on the part of the interpreter. The best that can be done is to 
select paragraphs which offer opportunity for a wide range of problems, 
and which for varying reasons seem to the writer to be fundamental 
to the discussion as a whole. The material which follows is offered not 
as new wisdom on a familiar theme but as an invitation to a systematic 
study which will be for some readers fresh in its approach. The follow- 
ing references will be examined: 


A. Jesus and the Law 
Mk. 12: 28-34 and parallels, The Great Command 
Mk. 10: 1-12 and parallel, Marriage and Divorce 
Mk. 7: 1-23 and parallel, The Tradition of the Elders 


B. Jesus and Historical Narratives 
Mk. 12: 1-12 and parallels, The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
Mk. 7:6 f. from the paragraphs on the Tradition of the Elders 
Mt. 11: 20-24 and parallel, Sodom and Gomorrah 
Mt. 11:2-6 and parallel, Answer to ohn the Baptist 
Mk. 12:18-27 and parallels, The Question Concerning the 
Resurrection 


c. Fesus and Scripture 
References illustrating personal piety 
References evidencing a unique self-awareness 
References to the Old Testament as a whole 


Jesus and the Law 


1. The Great Command (Mk. 12:28-34 and Mt. 22:34-40; see also 
Lk. 10: 25-28) 

The quoted text is from Deut. 6:4 f. and Lev. 19:18. Here, as fre- 
quently, the Synoptic parallels differ among themselves and from the 
Old Testament in the quotation from the Old Testament. These dif- 
ferences are material to an exegetical study in only a limited number 
of cases. 

The setting in Mk. is the question put to Jesus, “Which command- 
ment is the first of all?” (R.S.V.). Jesus’ answer is two quotations en- 
joining love. The “first,” he says, is love for God with all one’s faculties 
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(Deut. 6:4 f.). He adds, however, to this a “second,” “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” The similar reference in Lk. 10: 25-28 shows 
that this linking of love for God and for the neighbor was not original 
with Jesus.’ 

In the Markan paragraph the Old Testament reference constitutes 
Jesus’ answer to his questioner. There is a chief command and Jesus 
cites it. The interesting thing is that this command has two parts which 
occur in different legal texts in the Pentateuch. Jesus agrees in bringing 
them together in his answer. Is this because the Old Testament may 
be treated as a unit? or because of the nature of the commands? 

The Old Testament setting for the command to love God wholly 
(Deut.) is the covenantal relation between God and Israel (Deut. 6:4) 
which Jesus quotes. This connection indicates that the command to 
love is important not because the violation of it would be more heinous 
than the violation of, say, the prohibition of theft, but because it is 
the chief expression of Israel’s covenant duty. From another passage 
Jesus quotes the command of the covenant God to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. Thus he takes account of an element of identity of attitude 
in one’s regard for God, neighbor, and self, within the law of the 
covenant. One notices also that he clearly distinguishes within this same 
law between the basic and creative attitude of love, and its social or 
ritual expressions. 

Interpretively speaking, the Markan text leaves Jesus’ view of the 
Old Testament law unstated. Mt. says, “On these two commandments 
depend all the law and the prophets” (vs. 40), thus making explicit the 
idea that the law expresses in concrete forms man’s duty-of-love. The 
sentence in Mk., “There is no other command greater than these” 
(vs. 31) seems, none the less, to be an understatement which leads to a 
similar conclusion, since love for the neighbor, to express itself, must 
follow the laws of the covenant people in concrete instances. To say 
this comes very close to saying that the laws of the covenant are meant 
as historical expressions of love. 

At any rate, Jesus shows in his answer the conviction that the law is 
not to be taken as something existing in its own right. It is related in 
a subordinate way to the covenant. It has within it two commands which 
are not merely two among many others, but two which are primary. 

Finally, one notices in Jesus’ use of the Old Testament the way in 
which he maintains the personal nature of the law of Moses. That is, 





7. It also occurs in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Issachar 5:2., 7:5; Dan 5:3. 
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he refers to the law directly, quoting it in its second personal form, 
“you shall .. . ,” whereas in the continuation of the discussion in Mk. 
Jesus’ questioner prefers to discuss it impersonally. While Jesus com- 
mends the scribe’s perception of the nature of the law it is characteristic 
of his view that he treats man in his relation to the God of the covenant 
rather than (as the scribe) man in his relation to the Law. 


2. Marriage and Divorce (Mk. 10:1-12 and Mt. 19: 1-12) 


The paragraph includes a clear reference to Deut. 24:1 and uses 
language drawn from Gen. 1:27 and 2:24. Here, as occurs elsewhere, 
the order in which the argument is presented differs in the two Gospels. 

The discussion begins with a question regarding the legality of divorce 
which, as Mt. explains, was pointed toward a discussion of the legal 
grounds for the dissolving of marriage.* Jesus asks for the Mosaic law 
in the case and is given it with the accurate statement that “Moses 
permitted” divorce. Jesus responds directly, speaking of the reason for 
the permission rather than of the legal grounds on which it might 
be exercised. 

Divorce, he says, was a historical concession by Moses to man’s 
rebelliousness (“hardness of heart,” see Ezek. 3:7) to the will of God. 
However, he continues, it is evident from the facts of creation that God 
intended marriage by its nature to be unbroken. 

Here, then, the two references to the Old Testament are to events 
reported in the Old Testament, namely God’s acts of creation and Moses’ 
legislative allowance of divorce. In each case the event and its meaning 
(or context) is what is pertinent to Jesus’ argument rather than the text 
as text. In each case Jesus is concerned with motive and meaning. That 
is, he takes account of the fact that Moses legislates because of man’s 
hardness, and that thus the laws on divorce rest on man’s nature. But in 
the origin of man, God’s free creation of man in two sexes to be joined 
in marriage means that such relations rest on God’s purpose and should 
continue. 

Jesus’ view of the Old Testament at this point should be noted. He 
starts from God’s intention in creating man, seeing this intent in the 
account in Genesis. From the intent of God he then explains the sinful 
character of divorce. The law is permissive and regulatory, institu- 
tionalizing the acts of sinful men, but although valid historically is none 
the less contrary to God’s intent in creation. What Moses’ legislation 

8. The legal grounds in the rabbis ranged from adultery to bad cooking! 
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does is to express God’s will within a sinful situation which conditions 
man’s life. It will be observed, therefore, that although the Old Testa- 
ment is a record which man can trust as he seeks to understand God’s 
purpose, it may not be discussed apart from its historically conditioned 
relation to that purpose. 


3. The Tradition of the Elders (Mk. 7: 1-23 and Mt. 15: 1-20) 


This remarkable section, the literary history of which before the writ- 
ing of Mk. was complex, includes three major references to the Old 
Testament. The references to Isaiah will be mentioned in another con- 
nection below. The two legal references are to the Decalogue (Exod. 
20:12) and Lev. 20:9 in conjunction; and to the principle of uncleanness, 

The setting in which these references occur is the problem of the 
authority of Moses’ law and the misuse of tradition. Jesus charges the 
Pharisees with insincerity (Mk. 7:1-7) which means in reality that they 
substitute the tradition for the command of God (vs. 8). 

Jesus illustrates the charge by contrasting the Mosaic law on honor 
of parents with the loophole provided by the practice of Qorban. 

Then as the paragraph continues he reverts to certain presuppositions 
of the tradition which were based on the Mosaic principle of unclean- 
ness. He accepts the covenantal principle of uncleanness (the state of 
inability of covenant people to worship) but asserts that its cause is 
moral not material. Taking food as an illustration he denies that food 
as food has any essential bearing on worship. 

The Old Testament references are legal in origin, but are used by 
Jesus as the substance of the personal expression of the lawgiver rather 
than of codes of law. The Markan text identifies the command of God 
and the word of Moses (vss. 8-10) ; in Mt. the grammatical subject is 
God instead of Moses (see in this connection Mt. 22:31 and Mk. 12:26). 
Here in both Mt. and Mk. the utterance of divine authority found in 
the Mosaic law (Exod. 20:12 with Lev. 20:9) is contrasted with the 
word of the Pharisees. 

On the principle of uncleanness Jesus speaks differently from Moses. 
The fact is to be noted as an observation from silence that he says noth- 
ing against the Mosaic legislation. Probably he treats it as he does the 
divorce law, denying to it an essential validity but recognizing its his- 
torical relevance. 

There is no suggestion here that Jesus cancels the Mosaic practices. 
In the Christian tradition (vs. 19b) he was understood to have reduced 
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the food restrictions to the level of custom, from which the step to disuse 
was not large though marked with difficulty as the history of apostolic 
Christianity shows. 

Jesus’ interpretive approach to the Old Testament is significantly 
illustrated here. One notes the reference to the historical moment of 
lawgiving; the stress on humanitarian factors instead of ceremonial 
detail. Characteristically he emphasizes positive truth, accepting the 
Old Testament forms and insisting that the use to which they are put 
coincide with God’s fundamental intent (see also Mt. 23:23, Lk. 11:42). 
He restates the principle of uncleanness, substituting moral for material 
causes. Though this is externally in the spirit of Micah 6:8 and Hosea 
6:6, the fact is that Jesus speaks as a lawgiver not as a prophet. That 
is, he restates rather than evaluates the Mosaic law showing the attitude 
of personal authority evinced in the “cleansing” of the temple (Mk. 


I1:15-19). 
Jesus and Historical Narratives 


1. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk. 12:1-12, Mt. 21: 
33-46, Lk. 20:9-19) 

The passage includes two references to texts in the Old Testament 
(Isaiah and Psalms). The first, a description of a vineyard borrowed 
from Isa. 5, indicates the drift of Jesus’ saying. The variations of Old 
Testament text between the three accounts is noteworthy and suggests 
that the transmission of Jesus’ references to the Old Testament was 
open to change within the range of the reference. 

In borrowing the language of Isaiah Jesus makes plain the tenor of 
his parable about a vineyard owner who had run into trouble with his 
tenants. The vineyard is (righteous) Israel, and those in charge of it 
represent the leaders of the nation who refuse the tribute due the owner. 
The servants who are mistreated, then, must be taken to stand for 
the righteous representatives of God described in the Old Testament. 

Jesus here takes a specific view of the character of Old Testament 
history. It is for him the account of God’s approach to Israel and Israel’s 
responses. It is a limited series of events. Israel’s place in world life 
is providentially determined and God has a purpose which will be 
accomplished in a catastrophic way. 

One will remark here the sense of his own place which Jesus is 
represented as introducing into his analysis. He assumes a unique rela- 
tion to the sequence of events in the Old Testament. 
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2. “You Hypocrites” (Mk. 7:6 f., Mt. 15:7-9) 


In the material on the Tradition of the Elders discussed above in its 
legal connections occurs a remarkable reference to Israel’s history. The 
quotation is from Isa. 29:13 and is introduced to support the argument 
that the Pharisaic scribes are fundamentally insincere in their appeal 
to and practice of the tradition. The reference in Isaiah makes the 
same charge of Isaiah’s contemporaries, but Jesus quotes the words as 
applying in the immediate sense to his own contemporaries (vs. 6). 

The interpretive viewpoint here is in all likelihood more profound 
than one of analogy. What Jesus says is that Isaiah’s words apply as 
direct indictment of the current (his own) generation. Jesus, too, uses 
the language of Isaiah as part of his indictment and appeals to Isaiah’s 
recognized authority. The sense, then, is that Jesus reads the Old Testa- 
ment prophet who spoke against (and intended to speak against) con- 
ditions in Israel in his day as speaking also and directly about the con- 
ditions of a later time, namely of Jesus’ day. 

Striking as this “two dimensional” reading of the Old Testament 
may be, this paragraph by no means stands alone in the sayings of 
Jesus. See for example the remarkable saying in Mt. 11:13 where the 
whole Old Testament is taken as pointing beyond itself to the time of 
the Kingdom. The interpreter will notice that a number of references 
to the fulfillment of Scripture belong here, as also does Jesus’ sense that 
he himself was mirrored in the Old Testament (for example, Mk. 14:18 
and Ps. 41:9). 

In the text of Jesus’ quotation of Isa. 29:13 appears a textual variation 
which is of exceptional interest. While a detailed discussion is not prac- 
ticable here the facts are pertinent to the method being presented and 
are briefly as follows: 


(1) Our Gospel text quoting Isa. 29:13 represents the text of the 
Septuagint and varies in the last two clauses from the Massoretic 
Hebrew text. 

(2) The Targum as well as the ancient versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion follow the Hebrew text and there is no known 
parallel to the reading of the Septuagint in other textual traditions with 
which Jesus would have been acquainted. 

(3) It is possible to explain the deviation of the Septuagint from 
the Hebrew text by supposing that the Greek translators (mis) read a 
final yodh as a final waw and vocalized accordingly.’ 





9. Thus wattehi became wethohu. Nestle pointed this out in connection with Swete’s com- 
mentary on Mark, Expository Times XI (Oct. 1899-Sept. 1900), 330f. Swete in acknowledgment 
accepted Nestle’s suggestion. 
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(4) Most striking of all, from an interpretive point of view, is the 
fact that the Hebrew text fits Jesus’ argument, and the Septuagint text 
spoils it. The Massoretic Hebrew text reads in the last clause, “And 
their fear of me is a commandment of men which hath been taught 
them” (margin, “learned by rote”), a further indictment of human 
insincerity; while our Greek text following the Septuagint changes the 
subject to the futility of insincere worship by reading, “in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as doctrines the precepts of men” (R.S.V.). 


While the Septuagint-Markan text may be true as such, one will 
remark that it is different truth from the problem of hypocrisy which is 
under indictment in Isaiah and in Mk. 7:1-13. We face here then 
evidence leading to the conclusion that when in the early days of the 
Christian movement this saying of Jesus was rendered into Greek its 
Old Testament reference was adapted to the Septuagint without account 
being taken of the particular irrelevance of the latter." One hastens 
to point out, however, that the paragraph as a whole took its form 
apart from the influence of the Septuagint, that is, insincerity is its 
theme not the worthlessness of tradition-based worship. Col. 2:20-22 
is an expression of the point brought out in the Septuagint text. 


3. Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt. 11: 20-24, Lk. 10:13-15) 


This reference to facts of Old Testament history has a number of 
parallels in Jesus’ teachings. It illustrates his intent to evaluate the past, 
compare it to his own present time, and, occasionally, as here to speak 
as divine judge. The Old Testament events although indicative of the 
divine plan do not disclose the whole design. (The same view is present 
in the use of Old Testament eschatology in Mk. 13.) For Jesus it is a 
point of affirmation rather than of logical reasoning that although the 
character of God’s future acts can be learned from the past ones the 
details of the future are not thereby revealed (See also Lk. 17: 28-32). 


4. Answer to Fohn the Baptist (Mt. 11:2-6, Lk. 7: 18-23) 


Another characteristic use of the Old Testament appears in Jesus’ 
response to the Baptist’s question. (This, it may be remarked though 
the point cannot be pursued here, lies in the “Q” source). 


John asks, “Are you the coming one?” and Jesus replies, “Consider 
what I am doing. What do you think?” 





10. This may be the proper explanation also of the text of Mt. 21:16. 
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Apart from the insistence that John must form his own decision 
(that is, he must “believe” ), the point of Jesus’ answer lies in the fact 
that healing the blind, deaf, lame, and preaching to the poor are 
promised eschatologically for the Day of the Lord in Isa. 29:18, 35:5 f., 
42:7, 61:1-3. The agent when specified is the Servant of Jehovah, and 
the anonymous “I” of Isa. 61:1-3. Thus Jesus appears to talk about 
fulfilled prophecy without using the word “fulfill.” 

In addition the reference includes the healing (“cleansing”) of lepers 
and the raising of the dead. It is uncertain how these should be under- 
stood. (1) Are they merely further particularizings of current activities? 
(2) Are they by implication further evidences of the eschatological 
situation, that is, as restoration to covenant privileges? (3) Are they 
references to miracles recorded in the Old Testament (for example, 
I Kings 17:17-24, II Kings 5:1-19) on the viewpoint expressed in Mt. 
11:12? 

If either (1) or (2) seems preferable the references indicate Jesus’ 
view that the various words of the prophets come to focus in his activities, 
so that the worth of the Kingdom marks the realizing of prophetic hope. 

If (3) is allowable, then there is the added element that the isolated 
events in the Old Testament in which God’s re-creative power was 
exercised prefigure the the power displayed in the Kingdom, the inter- 
mittent becoming continuous. 


5. On the Resurrection (Mk. 12:18-27, Mt. 22:23-33, Lk. 20:27-40) 


This passage, although the despair of most interpreters, calls for 
comment if for no other reason, (1) because of the seriousness of the 
theme and the obvious intent of Jesus to answer from the Old Testament; 
and (2) because of the association of two distinct Old Testament 
references, the one legal, the other historical. 

Jesus seems to say that the basic Sadducaic error rests on faulty under- 
standing both of the Old Testament and of God’s power. Hence their 
denial of resurrection and of disembodied existence. In the resurrection 
the nature of man is changed, Jesus asserts, and earthly relations become 
irrelevant. And the fact of resurrection itself is indicated in Moses’ 
own book in a specifically historical section. Then he quotes a sentence 
ascribed to God which affirms the covenant relationship. 

It appears, at least it is one way of tracing Jesus’ argument, that the 
quotation first of all establishes God’s relation as God to certain in- 
dividuals, his worshipers. Then it establishes the nature of those thus 
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related, that is, they are actually or potentially “alive.” Next it estab- 
lishes the divine purpose to maintain these worshipers alive, and therefore 
follows the unexpressed conclusion, there is such a fact as resurrection. 

Whatever the interpreter’s unravelling of the argument may be it 
will show, at any rate, that Jesus turns for his controversial purposes 
to a record of a divine act, instead of to a legal text, and bases his under- 
standing of future purpose on a past expression of purpose. He grants 
to the Mosaic witness historical validity, seeing in the historical past of 
Israel clues to the future. The records, of course, are reliable. 


Jesus and Scriptures 


A discussion of sayings of Jesus in which he uses the Old Testament 
as his Bible might begin at the level of personal piety, as, for example, 
it appears in the use of the Passover Psalm in Mk. 14:26, or makes the 
words of the Old Testament the vehicle of expression as in Mk. 14: 
18, 34. There is a sense in which it is true to say that Jesus’ piety was 
nourished by the Old Testament. 


Yet as one studies these cases the fact which begins to shine through 
is that of Jesus’ apparent identification of himself with the righteous 
speaker of the Psalms (for example, Mt. 7:23, Lk. 13:27, from Ps. 6:9 
or Ps. 119:115). This usage goes beyond mere pious expression. But 
neither is it mechanical, for in Lk. 10:19 Jesus refers to Ps. 91:13 but 
takes the place (in his application) not of the worshiper in the Psalm 
but of Jehovah the giver of power. Probably we see here a type of 
identification with the “I’”’ of the Psalms which was based on such factors 
as a subjective sense of fitness and a sense of the purpose or meaning 
of Israel’s history in which Jesus sees a place for himself. 


There is no clear case on record where Jesus refers to the Old Testa- 
ment in a way that treats it merely as an authoritative set of documents. 
Almost all his references to the law are significant because of acts of 
legislating, or because the laws cited are laws of the historically estab- 
lished covenant. Similarly for the words of the prophets, Mk. 12:1 
and following or Mk. 4:11 f. indicate that the prophets lived and spoke 
within the context of Israel’s history. It is in the context of that teleo- 
logically viewed history that Jesus uses their words. Indeed, so per- 
suaded is Jesus that the purpose of God is the guide to an understanding 
of the Bible that he appeals to such diverse acts of God as the inspiring 
of David (Mk. 12:36) or the giving of the goodness of nature to all 
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men (Mt. 5:45) as keys to the proper inferences to be drawn from 
the Old Testament text as a whole. 

Yet one can collect references to the Old Testament made in a general 
sense to the whole. Such terms as “the law,” “the prophets,” “the 
Scripture,” “that which is written” commonly appear, and from such 
language as that found in Mt. 5:20 many readers have found themselves, 
as they supposed, shut up in a rabbinic biblicism with the further result 
that their understanding of Jesus’ usage was hopelessly divided. On the 
one hand, it would be seen, he viewed the Old Testament historically, 
with a spiritual insight and freedom, while, on the other hand, he con- 
fessed a rigid literalism which in his case was saved from sterility only 
by his personal sensitivity. 

This unfortunate conclusion, however, seems to follow from a failure 
to interpret Jesus’ vocabulary of exegesis in terms of his exegesis itself. 
That is, although Jesus’ terminology is rabbinic, his use of Scripture 
and his views of it are not. In the light of the consensus of his references 
to the Old Testament the authoritative texts emerge in his thinking not so 
much as texts as events in Israel’s history—as much events as Moses 
or Elijah. In recording God’s purposes and Israel’s responses, the Old 
Testament is of history too, and a part of the divine purpose. As all 
history is subject to “fulfillment” so too are the texts, and in the singular 
number the text. 

Yet the writings cannot be understood alone. Constantly Jesus relates 
the text to God’s purpose, and as he sees that purpose expressed newly 
in the coming of the Kingdom as a new fact in history, so in himself 
and in his activities, he is persuaded, God’s past purpose is now being 
spelled out in life. 











STUDIA BIBLICA 





XXI. First Corinthians 


by V. D. MELCONIAN 


ANOTHER introduction to First Corinthians certainly is not needed, nor 
is another exposition of this relevant Scripture.’ The universally felt 
need, however, is for guidance in Bible study. It is the writer’s purpose, 
therefore, to share with the reader study procedures which have proved 
rewarding in an intensive reading of First Corinthians; to tell the reader 
not what is in this significant first century letter, but how he can find 
what is in it for himself. 

Major denominations now introducing Bible-centered curricula on the 
principle that “Bible study must be central in the life of a Christian 
congregation,”” are confronting the serious lack of church school teachers 
who are able to achieve “the constant aim of the curriculum to train 
children, young people and adults in the use of their Bibles.”* This 
condition on the local church level appears to point to a need largely 
unmet on the level of the preparation of ministers. Beginning with an 
interest in biblical theology, there is now a trend toward Bible exposition 
in the pulpit. Yet in the making of ministers Bible study only now is 
becoming something more than lecture courses in biblical introduction, 
criticism, exegesis, and exposition, with commentaries the primary re- 
quired reading. The minister adequate for this day has got to bring to 
the Scriptures all the resources he can muster from linguistic, historical, 
and literary study.* But he must then handle inductively and creatively 


1. An extensive Bibliography appears at the close of the study. 

2. The Scriptures in Christian Faith and Life: A Study Course to prepare local churches for 
the use of the curriculum, “Christian Faith and Life, A Program for Church and Home.” 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. p. 23. 

3. Ibid., p. 36. 

4. It is understood that the study of the Bible calls for the application of thorough historical 
and critical procedures which will include the determination (1) of the text, (2) the literary 
form of the passage under study, (3) the historical situation, (4) the meaning the words had for 
the author and original readers, (5) the understanding of the passage in light of its total 
context. Higher and lower criticism problems appear in an inductive study and call first for 
internal data before external evidences from secondary sources are considered. 
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his primary source book if he is to be gripped by what God is concerned 
to say to him and his generation through the passage with which he is 
dealing; and then must he present that Word of God to his people. 

It is in the presentation of this Word as well as in its derivation that 
method of Bible study and teaching comes under scrutiny. He preaches 
and teaches most effectively who is able to enlist others in the process 
through which he himself has derived this effectual Word of God, thus 
giving his congregation and pupils not only a sermon or lesson but a 
living source and lively means of constant supply. 

Central to both sides of this creative process, on the part of teacher 
and learner alike, is the universally accepted principle that one learns 
by doing, a neglected concomitant of which is that persons would 
rather do than learn. Christopher Morley has confirmed this in free 
verse so aptly entitled “No Coaching” :° 


I went to the theatre 

With the author of the successful play. 
He insisted on explaining everything. 
Told me what to watch, 

The details of direction, 

The errors of the property man, 
The foibles of the star. 

He anticipated all my surprises 

And ruined the evening. 

Never again! And mark you 

The greatest Author of all 

Made no such mistake. 


Reading First Corinthians as a Letter 


The founder of the church at Corinth was under necessity “to ad- 
monish his beloved children’® because of the distressing reports brought 
him’ and the implications he noted in the letter they dispatched to him.® 
Paul’s means of communication with his problem church had to be 
literary in form, a letter, for he was unable at the time to leave Ephesus 
and make the voyage westward across the Aegean to them, as much as 
he wanted to.’ A previous letter he had sent them is referred to in this 





5. Source unknown. 

6. 4:14. 

7. 8288, 28, 8226. 

8. 7:1, 25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1. Regarding the dispatchers, see 16:17. 

9. 16:5-9, 4:19. Essential to study of this Epistle is the Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, edited by G. E, Wright and F. V. Filson (Philadtlphia: The Westminster Press, 1945), 
see pp. 87 ff. 
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one titled “First.” Their committee of three has just returned bearing 
another letter directly from the Apostle himself making answer to their 
much discussed and divisive questions. It is not difficult to imagine 
with what excitement it was read, perhaps by an official group first. 
It would forthwith be read to the fast assembling congregation and 
received by them with like avidity. 

It is not possible for us to read or hear this letter read altogether 
as did that original group for whom it was intended. Its emotional 
affect upon us cannot be the same, nor can we attain its fullest com- 
prehension. We can read it, however, as a letter should be read to 
receive maximum response to it. Regarded in terms of elemental com- 
position, the creative mind of the Apostle Paul which produced this litera- 
ture is to be brought into correct functional relation to the reader’s inquir- 
ing mind. The modern student is not to read the letter through at first for 
content—edifying or theological as it may be, nor for criticism—his- 
torical or textual. It must be read for the effect upon him of the whole 
of it. He will wish to read it through several times, gaining the impres- 
sions intended by the author and noting observations and questions along 
the way. Then will he return to its segments, discovered in his reading, 
first to those presenting points of interest to him, and later for analysis 
and consideration of the author’s intentions and clear meaning. This 
is the way letters of significance are wont to be read. 

Thus an inductive approach to First Corinthians must start and 
center the learning process about composition. Sense-perception is the 
instrument in personality which relates the creative mind behind the 
literature to the reader’s mind. Literary composition is but the putting 
together of words, phrases, clauses, sentences, paragraphs, segments, 
and sections to form a single whole. Entering upon a partnership with 
the author, the reader attempts to think along with him, watching alertly 
for his accented words and phrases, noting his style and the pattern his 
thought is taking. Observation becomes for him as significant as it is 
to the scientist," for no word, howsoever small—such as a particle, or 
its omission—and no arrangement of words and their grammar must 


10. 5:9-12. A portion of this “previous” letter is thought to be found in Second Corinthians 
6:14-7:1. 

11. See Lane Cooper: Louis Agassiz as a Teacher (Ithaca: Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., 
1945), p. 1. “When the question was put to Agassiz, ‘What do you regard as your greatest work?” 
he replied: ‘ I have taught men to observe.’ ” In his Preface the author, who is professor emeritus 
of the English language and literature in Cornell University, writes: “If it be asked why a 
teacher of English should be moved to issue this book on Agassiz. . . the primary reason is that 
I have been taught, and I try to teach others, after a method in essence identical with that 
employed by the great naturalist” (p. vii). 
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escape his attention. The reader of First Corinthians begins with the 
letter as a whole before proceeding to its parts, and never studies the 
part apart from the whole. Only after this analytical-synthetic con- 
sideration is given the composition, can he pass judgment upon it.” 

This kind of Bible reading is far removed from the promiscuous 
perusal of isolated passages, “verses” so-called, prevalent on the part 
of clergy and laity alike. Thought is connected, consecutive, and unified. 
Especially is this true with great minds such as that of St. Paul. Bible 
book study and exposition, important to the Church Fathers and Re- 
formers, is an emphasis of our day of return to biblical theology and 
expository preaching. First Corinthians therefore is more than a quarry 
of good texts; it is a timely kerygma. 

Interpretative reading follows upon structural or analytical reading. 
Its essential rule is to observe the context, for the original and clear 
meaning of a given passage must always be normative. This requires 
that the record from out the past be read with an historical sense and 
feeling as well as with a spiritual sympathy. It is noted as a merit of 
John Calvin that he had the imagination to see the living realities back 
of the records.” First Corinthians appeals to the imagination as do few 
ancient scriptures. It must be read, therefore, not only with scholarly 
fidelity, but also with enlightened and disciplined imagination. 


Recording Resulting Impressions and Observations 


Upon reading or hearing a letter read through, impressions are left 
with one. Familiarity with the Bible makes it the more necessary to 
approach it freshly, to read a division of it such as First Corinthians as 
though for the first time. The impressions made upon the reader are 
important to record as they may reveal the essential matters, leaving 
with the reader the author’s intended message and emphases. In doing 
this, the reader proceeds from the letter as a whole to its parts, from the 
general impressions to their supporting references and more specific 
observations. 

The original readers of this letter, “the church of God which is at 
Corinth,” expecting a reply to their letter in which they had manifested 
pious earnestness in presenting their founder specific questions relating 





12. See Mortimer J. Adler’s three-fold reading of a book in How to Read a Book (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1940), pp. 124, 266-268. 

13. “Calvin, The Expositor of Scripture,” by Paul T, Fuhrmann, in Interpretation, April, 
1952, p. 199. The entire article is a valuable contribution to our growing literature on biblical 
interpretation, 
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to Christian conduct and worship, after having expressed their fondness 
of him and their adherence to his teachings,* must have sat tense under 
the stern rebuke of the first third of the Apostle’s letter. Its severity 
must have stunned them, as well as its harshness at times in the choice 
of words with which their spiritual father’ reproved them: “men of 
the flesh,” babes unable to comprehend a spiritual message, “behaving 
like ordinary men,””* puffed up, arrogant, boastful.’ Especially painful 
must have been his use of irony and reproach in 4:8-13, contrasting their 
religious self-satisfaction with the strain and hardships of the apostles, 
whom God made a spectacle as though condemned gladiators." 

The reader is impressed by the incisiveness of Paul’s handling of the 
casuistry with which the Corinthian converts were condoning sin “of a 
kind that is not found even among pagans.””® The application of the 
surgeon’s scalpel is seen in the sentence following the nine types of 
sinful men excluded from the Kingdom of God, “And such were some 
of you.” However, the ointment is applied immediately, “But you were 
washed .. .””” One is reminded that the two most conspicuous features 
of ancient Greece were these confronted in First Corinthians: intellectual 
conceit and immorality. While boasting of their “knowledge” and 
“wisdom,” they could condone such divisiveness and degradation in 
their midst. Their conceit is indicated by ironical hints and serious 
warnings as to the possession of gnosis” and sophia;” by a long segment 
which treats of the false and true wisdom;” and by repeated rebukes 
of their inflated self-complacency.™ 

A surprising amount of information about the church at Corinth can 
be gleaned from the letter directly. Too plainly are the innate vices 
of the Corinthians reflected in it. Even through their pious concern re- 
flected in their request for advice of the Apostle, there shone vanity 
and restless intellectualism. The spurious liberality they boasted could 
condone party spirit, the enrollment in their church of those living in 
immorality, law suits among themselves before pagan jurists, and par- 


14. 11:2. 

15. 4:14, 15. 

16. 3:1-3; 2:6, 14. 

17. 4:6, 7, 18; 5:2, 6; 4:8; 3:18. 

18. 4:9 ff. 

19. 5:1. See Robert M. Grant’s paper, “The Wisdom of the Corinthians,” in The Foy of 
Study (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), edited by Sherman E. Johnson, pp. 51-55. 

20. 6:11. 

a1. 8:1, 7, 10, 11; 13:2, 8. 

22. 1:17, 3:19. 

23. 1:18-3:4. 

24. 4:6, 18 f.; 5:2; 8:1. Cf. 19:4 f. 
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ticipation in banquets held in idol shrines. The matters about which 
they wrote Paul” reveal the content of their letter,” even quotations 
which Paul put to sharp use in pointing out their errors.” And Paul 
was able to read between its lines, so that the inflated” self-assurance of 
its tone could not disguise from him the indication that his converts were 
in a perilous moral and spiritual state. In no epistle are Paul’s warnings 
against immorality more emphatic than in this one.” What Paul saw 
in Corinth in his nearly two years” sojourn in it, which would give him 
the greater concern for his beloved congregation there, is clearly reflected 
in his Letter to the Romans, 1 : 18-32, written while in Corinth.” Indeed, 
no writing in the New Testament exhibits more graphically both the 
magnitude and variety of the problems Christianity had to face in its 
efforts to establish itself in the ancient world than does First Corinthians.” 

A comprehensive impression in reading this letter is that the author 
is laying stress upon the church, from his salutation: “To the church of 
God which is at Corinth, to those . . . who in every place... ,” to his 
greetings at its close: “The churches of Asia . . . Aquila and Prisca, 
together with the church that meets in their house. ... All the brethren 
send greetings.” The problems reported and written to the Apostle, 
which occupy him throughout the letter, are all church-centered. His 
aim throughout appears to make the Corinthians conscious of their 
identity as a church and of what this should mean in their faith and 
daily life. Christians who comprise the church are “in Christ,” they 
are Christ’s and so God’s,® they are “God’s field, building,” and God’s 
holy temple in whom his Spirit dwells.» Indeed, no epistle tells so much 
about the life of a primitive local church, about the missionary founder 
of it, about the people themselves, and about the kerygma from Calvary 
to the Resurrection, with implications of the Sermon on the Mount be- 
tween. The study of doctrine, thought to be found in Romans and 
elsewhere and not in this “practical” epistle, is implicit in it to a degree 





25. 7:1, 25; 8:13; 12:15 15:1, 12. 

26. 11:2. 

27. These are set off by quotation marks in R.S.V.: 6:12; 8:1, 4. 

28. phusiousthe (4:6, 8:1); ephousidthésan (4:18 f., 5:2, 13:5). Elsewhere only in II Cor. 
12:20 and Col. 2:18. 

29. 5:11; 6:9-11, 15-18; 10:8; 15:33 Ff. 

30. Acts 18:11, 18. 

31. See with this I Cor. 6:9-11a. 

32. Yet Paul’s evangelistic efforts had been crowned with considerable success: cf. I Cor. 
:4-7; Acts 18:18; and I Cor. 1:14, 16; 16:15. 
33. 3:23. 
34. 3:9. 
35. 3:16 f. 
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which is amazing. This is evident in examining the extensive treatment 
of it in the International Critical Commentary.* 

There are other impressions of significance in acquiring a full appre- 
ciation of this letter which could be stated and enlarged upon helpfully 
with supporting references and observations. Besides, this over-all read- 
ing of it results in the discovery of those matters which call for study 
of the resources, such, for example: Corinth of the first century B.c.-A.D.; 
its pagan religions and their rituals; the background and occasion of 
the writing of the letter; the place and time of its composition; its 
authenticity. Direct study of First Corinthians and its historical back- 
grounds in The Acts and Pauline Epistles, must contribute the essential 
data on these topics, and then can recourse be had to secondary sources 
of an historical and scholarly nature, such as the introductions and 
special articles of the commentators and the works of men like Sir 
William Ramsay, Adolf Deissmann, T. R. Glover, and William Fair- 
weather.” Questions requiring exegetical research result also from this 
direct study of the letter itself and must as well center largely in it. 


Discovering Thought Organization and Sequence 


In an inductive approach to a literary unit as a whole, the reader 
should be able readily to discover its major divisions of thought and 
their related segments. An impression in reading First Corinthians is 
the author’s clear ordering of his thoughts. The letter’s main divisions 
are marked: in 1:10 f. Paul appeals for unity in the church, based upon 
the reports to him of party-spirit revealing an arrogance quite out of 
keeping with the further reports which had reached him of glaring im- 
morality within the membership of the church and strife among them- 
selves involving litigations before pagan judges.* The second section 
is introduced by “Now concerning the matters about which you wrote” 
in 7:1, which opening phrase marks the segments within it.” And 
within the segments are parentheses clarifying the principles related 
to the matter under consideration. Thus 9:1-11:1 is related to the 
“eating of food offered to idols” in 8:1 ff. To this point Paul has dealt 
with matters relating to the conduct of Christians within the church 
fellowship.” 


36. On First Corinthians by Archibald Robinson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911 )y 
fourteen pages of fine print, pp. xxxiv-xlvi. 

37. See Bibliography at close for titles. ; 

38. The section is 1:10-6:20. Party strife is dealt with in 1:10-4:21, immorality and lawsuits 
in Chapters 5 and 6. 

39. peri de in 7:1, 25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1. 

40. Cf, 1:10-12, “dissentions among you . . . quarreling among you . . . each one of you 
says ...”; 5:1, “immorality among you . . .”; and 6:1, “when one of you has a grievance . . Fi 
Chapter 7 concerns marriage and Chapter 8 eating food offered to idols, matters which are also 
personal, 
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Beginning with 11:2 matters which relate to the conduct of worship 
and the church as a fellowship are entered into: women veiled in 11: 
3-16, the Lord’s supper in 11: 17-34, spiritual gifts in 12:1 ff. In relation 
to the last, there appear passages supremely precious to the church, 
particularly Chapter 13, and poignant principles succinctly stated.“ The 
resulting admonition in 14:12 is piercing: “Strive to excel in building 
up the church,” in light of the situation revealed in 11: 17-19 and implied 
in both the context and Paul’s use of the phrase “strive to excel.” 

The conclusion of the matter of spiritual gifts is the plea of 14:39, 
“So, my brethren, earnestly desire to prophesy.” This connects with 
the opening sentence of Chapter 15, offering Paul his opportunity to 
answer the serious matter of the church’s questioning the resurrection 
of Jesus and their own bodily resurrection, which must have been re- 
ported to him, if not a part of the letter they sent him.” 

In this attempt at a fresh, inductive approach to a literary com- 
position such as First Corinthians, the diagram and chart are helpful. 
They call for painstaking analysis and synthesis, and record the content 
of the letter in a way which shows the units of thought in their pro- 
gression, pointing out thought connections and transitions, and revealing 
the author’s organization of his subject matter. They may be called 
visual aids in study, and as such are more useful than the familiar 
analytical outline. The diagram as a tool of study is used all along the 
way, usually a chapter at a time.® Thus does Chapter I of First Corin- 
thians appear as analyzed diagrammatically, paragraphs forming the 
lined segments of the diagram since a paragraph is a unit of thought com- 
bining the smaller units of sentences, clauses, phrases, and words, all of 
which must be read closely in order to determine the unit thought of 
the paragraph and to state it in the fewest words possible. 








PROLOGUE DISSENSION CENSURED 
Paul Greets |Gives thanks JAppealsfor |On Basis and God’s_ |(Continuation 
the Church for their their Unity of the Choice lof Paul’s 
atCorinth j|Enrichment Wisdom of jof Them Reasoned 
in Christ God Appeal) 
1:1 3 9 17 25 gIj2:1-- 
Nature of the Gospel Paul Preached 








41. Cf. 14:26, 40. 

42. See 15:12 and the tone of the entire chapter. 

43. It must be recognized that the chapter divisions in the Bible are artificial and often 
~— as for example at I Cor. 11:1 and 12:31b. This method of analysis reveals these errors 
of division. 
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The segments of thought within the chapter are two, as marked off, 
the second incomplete and requiring the content of the chapter which 
follows. Beginning the subject of church disunity in Corinth, the reader 
follows Paul’s reasoning step by step, seeing the connections which are 
close. The beginning words of the last two paragraphs are connectives 
which indicate the Apostle’s logic of appeal. One desires at once to 
follow along with the diagramming of Chapter 2, to see the mind of 
Paul weaving the web of healing response to his plea for unity in Christ 
who is not divided and in whose Name they were baptized.“ 


Examining a Segment of the Whole 


A concentration upon the parts follows the viewing of the whole, so 
that the part is always regarded in its fullest relations to the author’s 
developing thoughts. The reader seeks to know the author’s mind as 
he follows it at work on the matters to which he is attending, always in 
light of the then existing situation. Only thus can the intentions of the 
author be comprehended and their true relevancy determined. To illus- 
trate this a significant segment, 11:2-14:40, was selected for study. It 
appears certain that the segment preceding this one closes with 10:31- 
11:1. But does the segment appearing to begin at 12:1 take its start 
at 11:2? The reader shall have to determine, as well, the terminus of 
this segment: Is it at the close of Chapter 14 or does it require Chapter 
15 to be included in it? 

Concluding so fittingly with his closing paragraph of Chapter 10 his 
elaborate discussion of the Christian’s relation to idolatry and the cus- 
toms with which it was implicated, Paul turned to the consideration 
of matters pertaining to the church at Corinth, its worship and faith. 
This was necessary because of the abuses which had grown up in con- 
nection with the worship services, about which they had not written 
Paul.® The women had claimed and were enjoying unseemly promi- 
nence,” and the Lord’s Supper was being administered in a manner 
unbecoming and disgraceful.” They had written Paul concerning spirit- 


ual gifts, and were tragically “uninformed” and ridiculous in the exercise | 
of them.” Does this church-centered segment close with 14: 40b, “... but | 


all things should be done decently and in order”? It could. But upon 
closer reading a clear connection with Chapter 15 is seen, in which 





44. I Cor. 1:13. 
45. Cf. 11:18. 
46. 11:3-16 and 14:33b-36. 
47. 11317-34. 

48. 12:1 and 14:23-25. 
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chapter Paul exposes their doctrinal errors and resolves their doubts 
about the Resurrection. In the first and last sentences of Chapter 14, 
Paul enjoined those inquiring concerning spiritual gifts to “earnestly 
desire to prophesy.” Now he would remind them, he writes in 15:1, 
“in what terms he had preached to them the gospel,” and centers his 
kerygma upon the Resurrection. 

With this segment Paul has entered upon church matters: their 
conduct when “assembling as a church’ and the conduct of their 
public worship.” “Let all things be done for edification,” is his emphatic 
injunction. This entire letter is revealing, an observation made vivid 
by Dr. Stalker in his statement that this letter takes “the roof off the 
meeting-house of the Christians and permits us to see what was going 
on within.”*' “When you come together it is not for the better but for 
the worse,” wrote Paul after settling decisively the lack of decorum 
in the church on the part of women, and when about to rebuke them 
sternly for the gross disorders which had defiled the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The reader’s imagination becomes active as Paul presents the chang- 
ing scenes. Factions, he repeats, lie at the source of their disorders.” 
What gossip and heated argument those unveiled women must have 
caused, and what disgrace the reports of the church’s violation of the 
sacred Eucharist! Yet with his customary tact, Paul opens this segment 
striking a note of eulogy: “I commend you. ... But...” This must have 
been occasioned by a comment in the Corinthian letter to the effect that 
they took pains always to follow their beloved founder’s instructions, 
and therefore wanted his valued opinion with regard to spiritual gifts. 
Their question concerning the relative worth of these endowments in 
itself revealed their ignorance of true Christian character and worship. 
Did they think themselves favored in spiritual gifts? Did they abuse 
them? Were some claiming precedence over less distinguished members 
of their church? Paul would not have them remain “uninformed,” 
and in his handling of the subject he gave the church the loftiest con- 
cepts of herself and the abiding quality of the love her members should 
be manifesting. “Eager for manifestations of the Spirit,” the Corinthian 
Christians were striving to excel, but not “in building up the church.” 





49. 11:17f. 

50. 14:3-5. “Church” is mentioned nine times, more than in the whole of Second Corinthians. 
51. James Stalker: The Life of St. Paul (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912), p. 122. 
52. 11:17. ° 

53. 11:18 f. and 1:10 ff. 

54. 11:2, 
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Indeed, they can be seen in the negative qualities with which Paul 
accents love: they were jealous,” boastful,® arrogant and rude;”’ they 
insisted on having their own way and were irritable and resentful ;* 
confronting evil in their midst, they rejoiced and pointed the finger 
of scorn.” 


The interpretation of 12:2 f. illustrates the importance of both literary 
and historical contexts in exegesis, and the value of recourse to the 
results of scholars. Wanting the Corinthian Christians to understand 
the common sources and aim of spiritual endowments in the church, 
Paul is reminded at the outset of pagan cults in their frenzied cries to 
the dumb idols to which they had been led astray. He may also have 
been reminded of the shouts, “Your Jesus be cursed!” coming from 
the local synagogue next door to the Corinthian meeting house.” At 
least the truth needed to be accented, said Paul, that no one unless 
inspired by the Holy Spirit could utter the confession, “Jesus is Lord.” 
This is the spiritual gift of gifts: to be a Christian at all, apart from 
any question of endowments or capacities, the Spirit is essential.” 
Calvin’s comment on 12:3 is appropos but not sufficiently clarifying 
historically: “We must be ruled by the Spirit of God otherwise we shall 
wander and err forever.” 


The diagram, it was seen, is an aid to analytical reading—a visual 
and therefore impressive aid. Almost the first thing the reader does 
is to count the paragraphs within the segment and draw the diagram. 
Then he follows the author’s train of thought, as it were car by car, 
recording in each lined segment the central thought of the paragraph. 
In the process he sees thought connections and organization, makes new 
observations, finds further support for all the significant insights already 
recorded and thrills to other and really large ones. Synthesis is an im- 
portant product of this method of analysis and results in the formation 
of a chart which unifies the parts of the complete letter, revealing all 
the thought-ties around the central theme of the whole. 





§5. 3230, $28. 

56. 3:18, 21; 4:8; 5:6. 

57. 4:8, 18; 5:2. 

58. 1:11, 3:8, 5:8, 11:19. 

59. 6:1, 7, 8. 

60. Cf. Acts 18:7. 

61: James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938), pp. 178 f. See also John Edgar McFadyen, The Epistles to the Corinthians 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1911), p. 169. 

62. These verses are variously treated in the commentaries, calling for evaluative exegesis. 
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Marking the Significance and Relevance of First Corinthians 


To mark the real significance and relevance of a Scripture such as 
First Corinthians, one must give it continuous and creative reading. 
The Bible is meant to be applied to contemporary situations. As much 
as one needs to know “ancient scriptures” in their historical setting, he 
needs as well to appreciate their relevancy. Therefore must the student 
have the eyes of two generations. Accordingly, the modern equivalent 
of eating idol meat would form the basis of a paraphrase of First 
Corinthians, Chapter 8. 

An assignment both interesting and profitable would be to list present- 
day problems which are dealt with in this first century letter, to ask: 
What practices are for us analagous to those criticized by Paul in it? 
It must be asked, as well: Are Paul’s principles a sufficient solution for 
our day? Inquiry into the relevancy of First Corinthians would involve 
such questions as these: How would Paul feel about our denominational 
distinctions and divisions? What do we find in Chapters 1 to 4 which 
would increase ecumenicity? Is 2:2 a permanent principle? How 
may it be made too narrow; too broad? Should the basis of church 
membership be theological or moral? Ought Christians never go to 
law against one another? Are there laid down universal principles in 
Chapter 7 concerning the relationship of the sexes, or rather are they 
precepts for the occasion, as 7:26 suggests? 

Further to appreciate the relevancy of First Corinthians, one should 
attempt to follow the argument put forth by the Corinthian Christians 
in 8:1-6 and Paul’s reply to it in 8:7-13. Their boasted wisdom and 
knowledge lacked the scope of love. In the complete segment, Paul’s 
thought proceeds thus: “I am asking you to give up a right for the 
sake of the weak (Chap. 8). I have done this very thing (Chap. 9). 
Concerning idolatry, an ever present evil in Corinth, we have a vivid 
scriptural warning (Chap. 10). And so: “do all things to the glory of 
God, give no offense, imitate me” (10:31-11:1). Might not this form 
the outline of an expository sermon preached in the United States, 
A.D. 1953, applying the principle of Christian freedom and Christian 
concern for the weaker brother to social drinking, Sunday golf, theater 
attendance, and other such matters questioned today? 





63. E.g., cliques around popular preachers; denominational names; the antithesis of asceticism 
and Christian liberty; the problem of compromise with the world; the antithesis of Christian zeal 
and wisdom; the right relation of the sexes and the proper position and function of women in 
the church; the antagonism between individualism and the subordination of the members to the 
body; the Resurrection in light of modern science. Therefore’ no epistle of the New Testament 
should call for more study today by clergy and laity alike. 
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This is the most diversified of Paul’s letters, revealing the elements of 
thought and practice with which he was suddenly called upon to deal. 
The pioneer missionary had to heal the ravages made by Greek culture, 
rhetoric, and philosophy upon the simplicity of the Christian faith. He 
had to rebuke alike the admixture of casuistical immorality with Chris- 
tian liberty and Judaic narrowness with spiritual license; and at the 
same time to deal with Hellenic sensuality and Ebionite exaggeration. 
The miracle of Scripture is recorded in this apostolic missionary letter. 

First Corinthians is an excellent bit of writing for the application of 
one’s powers of visualization and observation. The letter should be 
of interest to Christians today for it takes them, as it were, behind the 
scenes of the apostolic church where they can witness the actual diffi- 
culties encountered by Christianity in a pagan community—the ferment 
and turmoil its introduction occasioned, the changes it wrought in daily 
life and common customs, the difficulties they honestly experienced in 
comprehending what their new principles required, and where they 
can witness also the great Apostle to the Gentiles in his element, ex- 
hibiting the applicability of the power of the gospel to the worst of 
the heathen world. 

And when one inquires into Paul’s handling of the issues presented 
him, he is the more impressed by this great first century letter. In 
treating each particular matter submitted to his judgment by letter or 
report, Paul did not stop at surface depth; he penetrated to the very 
root of the trouble. Instead of summarily settling the questions as by 
the article of a code, he searched the “mysteries” of the gospel for 
the permanent principle which applied to the passing phenomenon. 
Therefore the letter is significantly relevant for all time. 

In founding the church at Corinth, Paul likened himself to “a skilled 
master-builder.” To Godet, Paul is seen as well to be a skillful writer 
who could order well his thought and composition: “Never was an 
intellectual edifice more admirably conceived and carried out than 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, though with the most varied 
materials.” 

To Paul the foundation of the church of God at Corinth was the 
preaching of “Christ crucified.” “Christ risen” was certainly its con- 
summation. And love was ever to lie at its very heart. Here is found 
Paul’s kerygma, to the power of which the Corinthian church bore 





64. F. Godet, Commentary of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1898), Vol. I, p. 30. 
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clear witness. That it was founded at all and survived, is the miracle 
of grace. It was in this “prophesying,” with all its implications, that 
Paul found the solution to the problems he faced throughout the whole 
course of his missionary work. To Paul, according to First Corinthians, 
orthopraxy and orthodoxy are inseparable. 
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A Note on the Liturgy 
of the Apocalypse 


by ALLEN CaBANISS 


THERE was a Strange vitality in the early church that caused it to grow 
from a mere handful of timid converts into an empire; a magical fas- 
cination that made despairing mortals, lost in a vast military dictator- 
ship, turn to it, cling to it, and be transformed by it into triumphant 
victors over the crushing burden of life; a magnetic grip that enabled 
most of its members to prefer torture and death to apostasy. Shortly 
after the turn of the second century after Christ, the pagan governor 
of Bithynia in Asia Minor, Pliny the Younger, wrote to the emperor 
in Rome a letter bearing eloquent, if exaggerated, testimony to this 
fact. “Many people,” he says, 

of all ages, of every rank of society, and of both sexes are being endangered by this 
manifestation. . . . For this contagious superstition has permeated not only the cities 
but also the villages and even the countryside. It appears that suitable measures must 
be taken to stop it and correct it. Surely our temples, now desolate, must be reopened; 
the sacred solemnities, long neglected, must be revived; and the sacrificial offerings, 
both grain and animal, of which there has been only the most occasional purchaser 
for a number of years, must again be brought to market. I think, 


he hopes vainly, “it might be fairly easy for the majority of the people 
to come to their senses, if an opportunity is presented for them to recant.”” 

What was the almost incredible attraction exerted by the Christian 
church which could evoke such a statement from a cultured and intelli- 
gent provincial official? Why did a Roman citizen 


leave the marble temples, the accumulated statues and paintings of all the centuries, 
the stately ceremonial, the white-robed priest and the incense, the grave honourable 





1. Pliny, Letters, X, 96. I have used the letter as given in Latin Selections: Specimens of 
Latin Literature, ed. E. H. Smith, rev. W. K. Clement (Boston and Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, 


1891), pp. 365-367. WN. B.: All translations from Latin and Greek used in the body of this paper 
are my own, 
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well-born men and women, thronging the sanctuary? Why leave these people, whose 
mere conformity with the ancient ritual, however superficial or careless, grouped them 
around the daily sacrifice into a picture more impressive than any on the walls of the 
temple itself? for . . . Pagan worship, under that Southern sun, must have been 
... picturesque.” 

Why, indeed, unless for something more impelling? Not the least in- 
teresting aspect of the Roman governor’s letter to his ruler is the implied 
comparison of two ways of worship, that of the old gods and that of 
the Christian God. 

It is coming to be generally recognized that the author of the Apoca- 
lypse presents his visions, at least in part, against the background or 
within the framework of the church liturgy of the latter years of the first 
Christian century.’ Startling witness to the powerful grip, the persuasive 
attraction, the appealing vitality which this liturgy had for the minds 
and hearts of the early Christians is thus borne by the Revelator whose 
every thought, conscious or not, seems to be dominated by it. In order 
to visualize the ritual and ceremonial which held him in thraldom it 
will be well to take as a point of reference the earliest clear-cut descrip- 
tion of Christian worship which has come down to us: it occurs in 
the (First) Apology of Saint Justin Martyr, about the middle of the 
second century, or only a brief fifty years after the close of the New 
Testament canon.‘ 

Justin gives two accounts of the service: one, a Eucharist after a 
baptism; the other, the normal service of every Sunday.’ The cus- 
tomary sequence of the weekly worship, with details supplied from the 
postbaptismal rite, begins with the reading of Scripture by one or more 
Lectors, prolonged as time and circumstance permit. The lessons are 
from the Memoirs of the Apostles, also called Gospels, or the writings 





2. G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1930), pp. 
14f. A. D. Nock in his important study, Conversion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), 
does not give sufficient weight to the external appeal of the Christian liturgy as the letter of 
Pliny seems to imply. 

3. See my paper, “Liturgy-Making Factors in Primitive Christianity,” Journal of Religion, 
XXIII, No. 1 (January, 1943), pp. 43-58, and the appropriate citations there mentioned; 
Otto A. Piper, “The Apocalypse of John and the Liturgy of the Ancient Church,” Church 
History, XX, No. 1 (March, 1951), pp. 10-22, which, however, deals not with the form of the 
liturgy but with certain ideas in the Revelation which were developed in the later liturgies. 
See also the excellent paper by Lucetta Mowry, “Revelation 4-5 and Early Christian Liturgical 
Usage,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXI, Part II (June, 1952), pp. 75-84, which, however, 
shows no familiarity with the historic Christian liturgies. 

4. Justin’s Apology is readily accessible in several editions and translations. I have made use 
of the edition printed in J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus: Series Graeca, vol. VI. 
Chapters 65-67 of the Apology are the ones which deal with the liturgy. 

5. Justin, Apology, I, Chap. 65 (the postbaptisma? Eucharist); Chap 67 (the weekly 
Eucharist). 
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of the prophets. Afterward, the “president of the brethren’”® delivers 
a homily, admonishing and exhorting the people to imitation of the 
excellent things they have just heard from the Readers. The homily 
is followed by prayers in some way offered in common by the entire 
assembly standing. These prayers, which seem to be primarily inter- 
cessions, are offered for the worshippers, for the newly-baptized if any 
are present, and for all men, that they may be accounted worthy as 
living righteous lives in keeping with the commandments, and that 
all may be partakers of everlasting salvation. 

Following the intercessions, the kiss of peace is given (men to men 
and women to women, of course) and there is brought to the “presi- 
dent” bread and a cup of wine-mixed-with-water. The “president” 
then offers prayer and thanksgiving “according to his ability,” to which 
the congregation expresses assent by responding with the Amen. After 
this prayer comes the communication of the bread and cup of wine- 
mixed-with-water distributed by the deacons, and the service is abruptly 
concluded. The deacons, however, carry away some of the sacred 
elements to those who were unable to attend the service. 

Since Saint Justin was directing his Apology to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, that is, to a non-Christian reader, his language is largely un- 
technical. For example, his use of the word president is an obvious 
metonymy for bishop and the brethren are presumably the bishop’s 
fellow presbyters. Moreover, Justin makes no mention of singing, yet 
in all likelihood Psalms and canticles were used in the Christian as- 
semblies, as we learn from the Roman Pliny and from the Epistles of 
the New Testament.’ Still further, in the Justinian account, we can 
observe a two fold division of the service: an instructional part com- 
posed of readings and exhortation; and the sacramental part consisting 
of prayers and the Communion. This harks back to the description of 
Pentecost in the Book of Acts where the new converts are said to have 
“continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.”* At a later date these two divisions 
were called respectively the Liturgy of the Catechumens (Missa Cate- 
chumenorum, Pro-Anaphora) and the Liturgy of the Faithful (Missa 
Fidelium, Anaphora), all interested persons being admitted to the former, 
but only baptized true believers to the latter. Some scholars trace this 





6. The word translated president is proestos, the one who stands up in front of the people 
facing them. 

7. Eph. 5:19; James 5:13; and elsewhere. Pliny’s phrase is, “. . . carmenque Christo, quasi 
deo, dicere secum invicem. .. .” 
8. Acts 2:42. 
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dichotomy to two separate sources, the first part being derived from 
Jewish worship, the other from the distinctly Christian element added 
by the Lord. 

Let us now return about half a century to the publication of the 
mysterious book of Revelation, a product of Asia Minor, probably written 
by an exiled and persecuted member of the clergy of Ephesus, and see 
if we can discern through its bizarre language the service of worship 
which seems to be hovering in the background. Consideration should 
first be given to the arrangement of the scene where the liturgy of 
heaven takes place. A most elaborate description is presented in Revela- 
tion 4 and 5, and many further details are added in other portions of 
the book which constantly recur to this scene. Presumably in the eastern 
part of the meeting-place® there is a central throne on which sits the 
Eternal One. On each side, forming a semicircle, are twelve similar 
thrones, occupied by twenty-four presbyters. Close by the central throne 
are four creatures like those of Ezekiel’s vision and reminiscent of Isaiah’s 
seraphim.” The author apparently had in mind the first sight that 
met the eye of a person entering a Christian religious assembly for the 
Eucharistic service: the presiding bishop, flanked by his fellow presbyters, 
and attended or assisted by his servant-deacons. The letters of Saint 
Ignatius of Antioch (ca. 110-117), only a few short years later than 
the Apocalypse, refer a number of times to the bishop in the place of 
God, the presbyters in the place of the council of Apostles, and the 
deacons in the immediate service of the bishop." Justin Martyr, as 
already noted, although not as full and technical in his language, men- 
tions the bishop (presumably) as the “president of the brethren” (pres- 
byters) and calls special attention to the serving function of the dea- 
cons.’ Clement of Rome, almost exactly contemporary with the Apoca- 
lyptic writer, uses Old Testament verbiage with the same implication 
when he says in his (First) Letter to the Corinthians: “To the high 
priest have been given his proper ‘liturgies’; to the priests has been 
given their proper place; and on the Levites have been imposed their 
proper ‘deaconings.’ ”” 





g. See Rev. 7:2. All references in the text are to Rev. 4 and 5 unless otherwise specified, 
as here. 

10. Ezek. 1:5-10, Isa. 6:2 f. 

11. I have used the Greek text of Ignatius, Epistles, as given in K. Lake (ed. and trans.), 
The Apostolic Fathers (The Loeb Classical Library), vol. I (London: Heinemann, 1930). The 
references here are to Magnesians, 6:1; Trallians, 3:1; and to Smyrnaeans, 8. 

12. Apology, I, Chaps. 65, 67. 

13. For the edition of Clement, see the Loeb Classical Library citation in Note 11 above. 
The quotation here is from Corinthians, I, xl:5. 
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In front of the main throne and on the chord of the arc formed by 
the other thrones are, so the Apocalyptist says, three objects, seven lamp- 
stands with their lights, a laver of water, and an altar.* The lamps 
at once call to mind the famous letter of Pliny to Trajan which states 
that the Christians were accustomed to meet before dawn;” hence the 
need for artificial lights. The laver suggests the close association of the 
sacraments of baptism and Eucharist mentioned by Saint Ignatius," 
Saint Justin,” and the Didache (ca. 100)," and also the vague allusion 
of Pliny to the Christian renunciation of certain crimes.’? The altar, 
or table, is, of course, a practical necessity for the sacrament of Holy 
Communion,” but here also faintly intimates an early Christian prac- 
tice of meeting in cemeteries and using the tomb of a martyr as a place 
for the celebration of the Eucharist.” 

On the other (the western) side of the altar-table, facing the bishop 
and presbyters, and completing the circle around the altar, laver, and 
lamps, stand the serried ranks of worshippers in their proper array: 
the Revelator lists them as martyrs and confessors,” virgins,” and the 
others.* Of this decent or fitting orderliness, Clement remarks thus: 
“Brethren, let each of us, having a good conscience, ‘make Eucharist’ 
to God in his own peculiar rank, reverently observing the prescribed 
rule of his ‘liturgy.’”” It is moreover to this beautiful decorum that 
Saint Ignatius exhorts the Ephesians: 

It is fitting that you keep harmonious step with the will of your bishop, as indeed 
you do. For thus your very famous college of presbyters is attuned to the bishop as 
strings to a lute... . Join this choir, each of you, that being harmoniously in concord 


you, having received the [musical] key of God in unison, may sing with one voice to 
the Father. . . .% 


The scene, then, as portrayed by the Apocalyptist, is a remarkable 
parallel to the scene of Christian worship as suggested by Clement and 





14. For the altar, see Rev. 6:9-11, 8:3-5. 

15. Pliny’s words are ante lucem. 

16. Smyrnaeans, 8. 

17. Apology, I, Chap. 65. 

18. The Greek text of the Didache is also given in the Loeb Classical Library citation in Note 
11 above. The reference here is to Didache, 7. 

19. Pliny: “. . . seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent. . . .” 

20. Ignatius, Magnesians, 7:2; Romans 2:2; Philadelphians, 4. 

a1. Rev. 6:9-11, 16:7, 20:4. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Rev. 7:4-8, 14: 1-5. 

24. Rev. 7:9-12. 

25. Corinthians, I, x1:1. 

26. Ephesians, 4:1 f. 
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Ignatius, his contemporaries, and as described by Justin a half-century 
later. The day on which this liturgy is celebrated is surely Sunday, 
clearly stated by the Didache and Ignatius, implied by Pliny, and con- 
firmed by Justin Martyr.”” We return next to the order or rationale of 
the service as indicated by the Book of Revelation. 

The public reading of the Old Testament, of the Letters of Saint 
Paul, and of other Scriptures, as well as of letters from other bishops 
and doctors of the church is well attested without additional evidence 
and is mentioned in the Apocalypse, although it is probably impossible 
to identify the particular volume which the Lion-Lamb reads.” The 
festive solemnity here attending the reading is also implied by Pliny’s 
reference to the Christians singing to Christ as to a god and by Justin’s 
statement that such reading was extended as long as time permitted.” 
It is also possible and indeed probable that the Apocalyptist intends 
to intimate that the reading was accompanied or followed by im- 
promptu exposition or a homily. 

Thus we have the sequence of Scripture (and other readings) and 
a homily interspersed with singing. Next follows prayer.” Once again 
this is the order given more fully and more clearly by Saint Justin.” 
Significantly enough this is still the order nearly three centuries later 
which we observe at so great length in the Apostolic Constitutions (ca. 
380).* The fact that the section from Chapter 8, verse 6, through 
Chapter 20 of the Apocalypse portrays in successive visions an account 
of war in heaven and on earth between God and his followers and 
the Evil One and his myrmidons suggests the distinction between un- 
baptized hearers admitted to the public part of the service and the 
faithful who alone may participate in the Eucharist. We have, as it 
were, a lengthy version of the “dismissal of the catechumens” quite 
comparable to the account in the Apostolic Constitutions of the expul- 
sion of the catechumens, the demon-possessed, those on the eve of bap- 
tism, and penitents. But, in fact, these chapters of the Book of Revela- 
tion, except for frequently repeated references to the scene of worship 





27. Compare Rev. 1:10 (reference to “the Lord’s day”) with 1:18 (reference to the Lord’s 
resurrection) ; Didache, 14:1; Ignatius, Magnesians, 9:1; Pliny: “. . . quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire. . . .”; Justin, Apology, I, Chap. 67 (bis). 

28. Per contra, see Piper, op. cit., who is certain that the “book” is the Old Testament, 
although he makes no effort to prove his point. I think that Mowry, op. cit., pp. 82 f., has 
perhaps demonstrated that the scroll is the Torah or the Deuteronomic portion of it. 

29. Apology, 1, Chap. 67. 

30. Rev. 8:3-5. 

31. Apology, I, Chap. 65, 67. 

32. The liturgical portion of the Apostolic Constitutions occurs in Book VIII. I have used 
the Greek text of Hans Lietzmann (ed.), Die Klementinische Liturgie (Liturgische Texte, V1; 
Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1910). 
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as described above, are not especially explicable by recourse to liturgical 
practice.* Yet the recurring allusions keep us reminded of the frame- 
work of worship. 

It is only when we come to Chapters 21-22:5 that we seem once 
more to be certainly dealing with a liturgical background. Here, how- 
ever, the description is particularly cryptic, far more so than in the 
earlier chapters. We seem to have here a conflation of the two sacra- 
ments of the New Covenant, or rather the portrayal of one (the 
Eucharist) in terms of the other (baptism). The glassy laver in front 
of the bishop’s (God’s) throne seems to have become a life-giving 
fountain from which flows a river of water through the congregation 
of worshippers who have now been transfigured into a vast holy city, 
the new Jerusalem. And along the banks of the crystalline stream grow 
miraculous fruitbearing trees of life and healing. Yet this very scene 
is also referred to as a wedding banquet and the allusions point to eating 
and drinking, not to a washing.* In spite of the apparent confusion, 
the scene suggests the strange phrase by which Ignatius characterized 
the Eucharist, “a drug of deathlessness, an antidote against dying.”™ 

There are several explanations of the cryptic quality of the Apocalyptic 
utterance. First, it should never be forgotten that the book is after all 
not a factual analysis, but a prophetic vision in which many weird 
things may and do happen. Second, theologically the two sacraments 
are a unity: the substance of both is the same, namely, the Lord himself, 
and the meaning of both is the same, namely, eternal life through a 
participation in his victory over death. Third, there is indeed a liturgical 
unity of these sacraments, that is, admisson to the Eucharist presupposes 
holy baptism.” Moreover, the earliest description of the Eucharist, as 
given by Justin Martyr, is that of one which followed immediately after 
a baptism. Fourth (and perhaps the best explanation of all), even in 
the last decade of the first century there was probably good reason for 
caution in picturing the Christian Eucharist in a document which was 
an inflammatory broadside against the imperial Roman government. 
If, about A.D. 112, the sophisticated patrician governor of Bithynia 
(whose knowledge about the subject was derived from renegades, one 
of whom had apostatized as many as twenty or twenty-five years before) 
thought it proper to inform his emperor that the ritual meal of which 
the Christians partook was merely “ordinary and innocent” food, the 





33. Rev. 6:1, 3, 5, 73 79-173 823-53; 9: 11-16, 21; 10; 14: 1-5, 14-16; 15; 19:1, 4; 20:4, 11 f. 
34. Rev. 19:9 (supper) ; 21:6 (thirst); 22:2 (fruit); 22:17 (thrist, drink). 

35. Ephesians, 20:2. 

36. Didache, 9:5. 
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implication is clear that already gossip was afloat about such macabre 
enormities as ““Thyestean meals and Oedipodean intercourse” practiced 
in the sinister secrecy of Christian gatherings.*” Even fifty years after- 
ward Saint Justin felt impelled to explain to Antoninus Pius that there 
was no relationship between the Christian Eucharist and the harmless, 
but diabolically inspired, Mithraic initiatory banquet.” It is therefore 
quite likely that by the end of the first Christian century it was becoming 
advisable not to discuss the Eucharist except in guarded and veiled 
language. At any rate the passages by Justin Martyr are the only plain 
liturgical description until after the peace of the church. Even the 
brief report by Pliny is either garbled by his informants or contemp- 
tuously misunderstood by him. 

If, however, we may assume that we do have here at least the sug- 
gestion of the Eucharist, it follows that in the Apocalypse we have es- 
sentially the same sequence or rationale of the Christian liturgy which 
is simply more adequately portrayed by Saint Justin Martyr: Scripture, 
homily, prayer, Eucharist. We also have details unmentioned by him, 
that is, the use of song between the readings of Scripture, suggested by 
Pliny, and perhaps also the dismissal of the unbaptized and the unfaith- 
ful, as noted in later Patristic works. Surely it is unnecessary to point 
out that the most important element in worship is what is done and how 
it is done, that is, the rationale, the orderly sequence, rather than the 
ritual (the precise words used), ceremonial (the smaller actions), or 
the external “trappings” (vestments, colors, lights, incense, and the 
like). The words, ceremonies, and paraments may vary greatly within 
limits, particularly from culture to culture and from language to lan- 
guage, but the systematic flow of the several components of the liturgy, 
ever moving toward a definite goal, may not be altered without violating 
the universal tradition of the church. 

The scheme discernible in the Apocalypse and in Saint Justin provides 
a basic outline which, with natural growth, has remained the underlying 
rationale of Eucharistic worship ever since. The prolonged reading of 
Scripture developed into the threefold pericopes of Prophecy, Epistle, 
and Gospel (shortened in time to Epistle and Gospel, except on certain 
occasions). The natural, informal homily became the reasoned dis- 





37. Some texts of Pliny read that one Christian had apostatized 20 years earlier, i.c., ca. 92; 
others read 25, i.e., ca. 87. The passage concerning the food is: “. . . rursusque coeundi ad 
capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen, et innoxium. . . .” However, Dean S. E. Stout of Indiana 
University, who is preparing a new edition of Pliny’s letters, assures me that the correct reading 
indicates that the renegade Christian had apostatized only 20 years earlier. 

38. Apology, I, Chap. 66. 
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course or sermon. The bringing forward of the bread and cup of 
wine-and-water was soon accompanied by an Offertory Psalm and 
Offertory prayers, and followed by “secret” prayers over that portion 
of the elements “separated” for use in the service.” The prayer and 
thanksgiving of consecration developed into Sursum corda, Preface, 
Sanctus, Benedictus qui venit, and Canon, into which the intercessions 
were also incorporated. The communication was soon accompanied 
by a Communion Psalm and followed by post-communion prayers. Two 
important additions were made which derived inevitably and naturally 
from practical necessity. The first was the entrance of the ministrants 
into the place of worship while an Introit Psalm was sung. The second 
was the formal dismissal of the people with a blessing at the end of the 
service and the departure of the clergy. So the skeleton was clothed 
with the disproportionate length of an Oriental Eucharist lasting three 
hours in its fullness, or with the brief, almost curt, completeness of the 
Western rites which need not consume more than half an hour. But 
the point to be stressed is that however rich and full the liturgy became, 
or whatever pruning it received, it still has basically the same rationale 
we have discovered in Justin and in the Apocalypse. 

The logical growth produced not a different liturgy, but the same 
more fully and adequately expressed. Neither was it a liturgy that was 
“imposed” by any authority other than Christian practice. It came into 
being in much the same manner as the canon of the New Testament. 
Both were officially confirmed only after having been sanctioned by 
usage, more or less in accordance with the commonsense dictum of Saint 
Vincent of Lerins, “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” If 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit means anything, surely it may be dis- 
cerned as well in the formation of the traditional Christian liturgy as 
in the establishment of the New Testament canon. 

For the sake of making the basic outline of the liturgy in the Apoca- 
lypse stand out in its clarity, this paper has deliberately by-passed the 
wealth of color, odors, hieratic language, and dramatic ceremonial pro- 
vided by the Apocalyptic writer in his vision of worship. Such matters 
may be treated at a later time, but, however secondary or even tertiary, 
they should certainly not be overlooked. For it was perhaps these very 
details which gave warmth to the service, which prove it was not some- 
thing drab and bare, and which served as the germ of future ornamen- 
tation of the Christian liturgy. 





39. The word secret for this prayer may be derived from secernere in its meaning to separate, 
but that is by no means proven. 
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Old Testament Literature, 1952 


by Cuar.es T. Frirscu 


Nor only is the Bible the best seller in the English language, but it is also the book 
most studied by scholar and layman alike. A mere listing of all the articles and 
books written on the various phases of Old and New Testament studies in the 
past year would be a herculean task in itself. In this article we are simply noting 
some of the more important works in the Old Testament field which have ap- 
peared before October, 1952 and are available and useful for the Bible student. 


1. The Bible in General—The great event of the year 1952 in the biblical 
field was, of course, the publication of the complete Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. Produced by the leading scholars of American Protestantism who 
were appointed by the International Council of Religious Education, this Version 
embodies the accuracy of the American Standard Version of 1901 with the 
enduring simplicity and beauty of the Authorized Version of 1611. 

There seems to be no limit to the publication of different types of Bibles for 
various purposes. William A. Cocke has produced The Condensed Bible: A Guide 
for Inspirational Reading with Commentary for busy men and women. It con- 
tains about one-fourth of the original biblical text. It is difficult to see how one can 
get the message of the Bible from this kind of a truncated text. There are also 
The Reader’s Bible, designed for general reading with brief, scholarly introduc- 
tions to the various divisions of the text, and The Living Bible, edited by R. O. 
Ballou, which is a shortened version of the Authorized Version for modern 
readers. 

The seventh edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica has appeared with critical notes 
on the variants in the new Dead Sea Scrolls for Isaiah and Habakkuk inserted 
at the bottom of the pages of these books. The preparation of the new definitive 
and authoritative text of the Vulgate is being carried on with the publication 
of Vol. IX: Libri Hester et Fob. 

The excellent work of B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
has now come out in an enlarged second edition. — 
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2. Commentaries—In September, 1951 the first volume of The Interpreter’s 
Bible (Vol. VII: General Articles on the New Testament, Matthew, and Mark) 
was unveiled for public inspection at a notable gathering of biblical scholars 
in New York City. This project of twelve volumes, costing over $1,000,000, is 
the first Bible commentary to publish two versions, the Authorized and the 
Revised Standard, side by side. Below the text is the exegesis of the passage 
and then an exposition based on the exegetical remarks. Vol. VIII: Luke and 
John, and Vol. I: General Articles on the Bible, General Articles on the Old 
Testament, Genesis, and Exodus, have appeared throughout the year. This is 
the most ambitious undertaking of its kind in the past century, and its usefulness 
to the Bible student for many years to come is definitely assured. 

A number of volumes of La Sainte Bible, with new translations of the text and 
brief but excellent notes, have been published during the past year. R. de Vaux 
has edited Genesis; A. Gelin, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Baruch, and the volume 
on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi; H. Duesberg and P. Auvray, Proverbs; 
R. Pantrel, Tobias; A. Robert, The Song of Songs; A. Vincent, Judges; E. Osty, 
Amos and Hosea; A. George, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum. 

In the Dutch series, Korte Verklaring der Heilige Schrift, several new com- 
mentaries have appeared. C. J. Goslinga has edited volume one on Judges; 
A. Noordtzij, the volume on Ezra-Nehemiah; and J. Ridderbos, the Minor 
Prophets. 

G. von Rad has continued his excellent commentary on Genesis, from 12: 10- 
25:18, in the series Das Alte Testament Deutsch. Oswald T. Allis, in God Spake 
by Moses, lets the Bible speak for itself, ignoring the contributions made by 
modern scholarship to the study of the Bible. A Heidel’s authoritative work, 
The Babylonian Genesis, has come out in a fully revised and beautifully bound 
and printed second edition. The late Professor Umberto Cassuto of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem finished a most helpful commentary on Exodus just 
before his death in 1951. Professor Charles R. Erdman, of New Testament 
commentary fame, has added an exposition of Leviticus to his growing Old 
Testament repertory. 

Professor James A. Montgomery’s commentary on the Book of Kings is a 
welcome addition to the International Critical Commentary series. Carried 
through the press by Professor H. S. Gehman after the author’s death, this 
volume promises to compare in scholarship and critical acumen with Mont- 
gomery’s other great work in this series on Daniel. Two new volumes have 
appeared in the Soncino Bible series. I. W. Slotki has edited the commentary 
on Chronicles, and J. J. Slotki the one on Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah. These works 
include many valuable Rabbinical references. C, Hoélscher’s work on Job in the 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament series has been published in an improved 
second edition. William B. Stevenson completes his series of studies on the Book 
of Job with the publication of Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Poem 
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Professor Samuel Terrien of Union Theological Seminary, New York, has 
just produced a helpful book on the Psalms, entitled The Psalms and their 
Meaning for To-day. His classification of the Psalms, similar to that of Hermann 
Gunkel, is based on the form analysis as well as on the dominant theme of each 
poem. He deals at length with about 28 Psalms. J. Steinmann has also con- 
tributed a valuable little study on the Psalms. An excellent commentary on 
Ecclesiastes has come from the pen of Robert Gordis, who, during the last 
twenty years, has written a number of technical works on this enigmatic book. 

Two works on certain sections of Isaiah have appeared during the past year. 
C. R. North has written a brief but excellent exposition of Isaiah 40-55 in the 
Torch Bible Commentaries, while E. J. Young has given us a brief monograph 
on Isaiah 53, written from a conservative point of view. Professor Julius A. Bewer 
has completed the second volume on Jeremiah in the useful Harper's Annotated 
Bible Series. In the series of “spiritual biographies,” entitled Témoins de Dieu, 
A. Gelin has contributed a volume on Jeremiah. From the Moody Press in 
Chicago comes a work on Daniel by P. R. Newell, and the Baker Book House 
has issued a reprint of Pusey’s Minor Prophets. Mention should also be made 
here of Professor A. W. Blackwood’s latest book, Preaching from Prophetic 
Books, which deals with the preaching values of the Old Testament prophets. 


3. Biblical Theology—A milestone in the study of the Bible was achieved in 
the publication of Biblical Authority for Today, edited by Alan Richardson and 
Wolfgang Schweitzer, for in this work biblical scholars from every major tradition 
in the Christian church, except the Roman Catholic, have tried to think through 
together the problem of the authority of Scripture, and its interpretation. In 
line with the new emphasis on the living message of the Bible mention should 
be made of B. W. Anderson’s Rediscovering the Bible. This is an excellent work 
for college-age young people who want to know the real message of the Bible. 
A. Gelin, in Problémes d’Ancien Testament, deals with certain theological prob- 
lems in the Old Testament, such as revelation and inspiration. 

In Germany three fascicles of Biblisch-theologisches Handwérterbuch zur 
Lutherbibel und neueren Ubersetzungen have appeared. This work has some 
rather lengthy articles on theological terms written from a Lutheran point of 
view. It has obviously been modelled after the successful Theologisches Worter- 
buch of G. Kittel. All Old Testament scholarship is indebted to Professor H. H. 
Rowley for his clear, sane, and thorough studies of many Old Testament 
problems. It is therefore a pleasure to learn that seven of these articles have 
been revised and published as a collection in The Servant of the Lord and Other 
Essays on the Old Testament. S. Mowinckel, in an important work, Offersang og 
Sangoffer, Salmediktningen i Bibelen, discusses the Messianic hope in the Psalms. 

Several monographs of theological significance should also be mentioned here. 
J. G. Aalders discusses the problem of Gog and Magog in Ezekiel. There is a 
summary of his conclusions in English. S. Aalen deals with the terms “light” 
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and “darkness” in the Old Testament and later Judaism, while H. Bout writes 
on Het zondebesef (idea of sin) in het Boek der Psalmen. To these may be 
added the word study in the Septuagint, Der Begriff “Rhéma” im Biblisch- 
Griechischen. 

The relationship between the Old and New Testament is set forth in 
De Christus in het Oude Testament, by W. H. Gispen. T. Gadala has published 
his second volume of discourses on women of the Bible, Le féminisme dans la Bible. 
The Concordia Publishing House of St. Louis has published several works on 
Old Testament theological themes. We mention here The Ten Commandments 
will not Budge, by B. A. Maurer; The Flood in the Light of the Bible, Geology 
and Archaeology, by A. M. Rehwinkel; and The Early Christian Church accord- 
ing to the Book of Genesis, by J. M. Weidenschilling. It is heartening to see such 
high interest maintained in the theology of the Old Testament. 


4. Introduction and History—Merrill F. Unger of Dallas Theological Seminary 
has written a conservative but well documented Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. The Book of Thirty Centuries: An Introduction to Modern Study of the 
Bible, by Stanley Rypins, is a valuable and comprehensive study of the text, 
translation, and higher criticism of both the Old and New Testaments. 

Two important works on the Septuagint should be noted here. Die Textformen 
der Septuaginta Ubersetzung des Richterbuches, by I. Soisalon-Soininen is a 
thorough study of the available Greek manuscript material on the Book of 
Judges. J. Zeigler, the noted Septuagint scholar, has edited the Greek text of 
Ezekiel in the Gottingen edition. 

Studies on the Dead Sea manuscripts have continued to pour from the press. 
We mention the following works: M. Delcor, Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte. 
Essai sur le Midrash d’Habacuc; G. R. Driver, The Hebrew Scrolls, a small but 
well documented review of the finding of the scrolls and subsequent problems 
relating to them; A Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, translated by E. M. 
Rowley, another survey of the finding of the scrolls and the problems connected 
with them; P. Kahle, Die Hebraische Handschriften aus der Héohle, a valuable 
work because of the author’s knowledge of manuscripts; G. Lambert, Le manuel 
de discipline du désert de Juda, which contains a translation and historical study 
of the text; H. E. del Medico, Deux manuscrits hébreux de la Mer Morte, a 
translation and commentary on the Manual of Discipline and the Commentary 
on Habakkuk. 

In the field of biblical history F. M. Abel, the Dominican scholar, has com- 
pleted two important volumes on the history of Palestine from the time of 
Alexander the Great to the Arab conquest. Histoire de la Palestiné depuis la 
conquéte d’Alexandre jusqui’a Vinvasion arabe. Tome I: De la conquéte 
d’ Alexandre jusqu’a la guerre juive. Tome II: De la guerre juive a Pinvasion 
arabe, are the result of a lifetime of study of the history, archaeology, and 
topography of Palestine and will serve as the standard work on this period for 
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years to come. E. R. Thiele deals with the knotty problem of Old Testament 
chronology in The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings. He does an ad- 
mirable job with the evidence at hand, and any one dealing with the subject in 
the future will have to take this work into account. E. W. K. Mould’s widely 
used Essentials of Bible History has been published in a greatly improved second 
edition. Attention is also called to two guides for courses in Old Testament 
history: D. W. Martin, A Guide to Old Testament History, and J. M. Weiden- 
schilling, The History of Israel. 


5. Grammar—Two new Hebrew grammars have appeared in the past year. 
T. W. Nakari, of Butler University, has written Biblical Hebrew, a Comprehensive 
Beginner's Grammar, based on years of practical teaching experience. The ma- 
terial is clearly presented, with some pertinent observations on the descriptions 
of the sounds of the language. G. Douglas Young, in his Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language, uses the inductive method to teach the language. Starting with a 
Hebrew passage, he analyzes the phonological and morphological items in it. 
Frank R. Blake’s A Resurvey of Hebrew Tenses, with an Appendix, Hebrew 
Influence on Biblical Aramaic is an admirable study which will prove to be a 
prerequisite for every student of Hebrew and Aramaic. A technical study of 
the Hebrew article is found in E. Lemoine’s Théorie de emphase hébraique. 
Fascicles X-XII of the Koehler-Baumgartner Hebrew Lexicon have appeared 
throughout the year, and Brown-Driver-Briggs is being reprinted with a small 
number of corrections under the direction of Professor G. R. Driver. 


6. Journals and Festschriften—Vol. IX of Oudtestamentische Studién, edited 
by P. A. H. deBoer, has appeared with eight articles of the usual high quality 
associated with this series. Also fascicle XXV, covering subjects from Langdon 
to Loi Israélite, of the great Supplément au Dictionaire de la Bible, edited by 
A. Robert, has been published. The first number of a new journal of oriental 
studies, Orientalia Suecana, has just appeared. It is a Swedish quarterly devoted 
to studies in the field of the ancient Near East, Islam, Iranology, Egyptology, 
and African ethnology. A well-deserved tribute to William Popper of the 
University of California is a volume of thirty-four contributions by members 
past and present of his staff, and prepared by Professor W. J. Fischel, his successor. 
A Festschrift in honor of Professor M. Schwabe of the Hebrew University has 
appeared as Vol. I of Eretz-Israel, Archaeological, Historical and Geographical 
Studies. Edited by B.Maisler and J. W. Hirschberg, this work consists of over 
twenty articles by Israeli scholars on archaeological and historical problems. 

An interesting volume has appeared entitled Vanderbilt Studies in the 
Humanities, edited by R. C. Beatty, J. Philip Hyatt, and M. K. Spears. It is a 
group of essays written by members of various departments of the University. 
The value of the work lies in the fact that these contributors are interested in 
the relation of their particular fields with other realms of intellectual endeavor. 
The article of special interest to biblical scholars is by J. P. Hyatt, entitled “The 
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Deuteronomic Edition of Jeremiah,” in which he argues that the D school made 
an edition of the book in one of its early stages, about 550 B.c. 


7. Judaism—From the prolific pen of M. Buber several works of deeply 
religious significance have come this year. We mention the following two: Two 
Types of Faith and The Way of Man. J. Gaer’s The Lore of the Old Testament 
is a helpful introductory handbook to the Jewish legends and mystical speculations 
about the Old Testament. The Wisdom of the Talmud, by B. Z. Bokser, is a 
popular, brief introduction to the history and message of the Talmud. The Hebrew 
Impact on Western Civilization, by D. D. Runes, is a thick tome of essays which 
deal with various aspects of Jewish influence on western culture. A biography, 
Max Leopold Margolis, tells the interesting life story of this great biblical scholar. 


8. Miscellaneous—To the ever enlarging Ugaritic bibliography can now be 
added: A. S. Kapelrud’s Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, where he suggests that 
the controversial relationship between El and Baal was due to the fact that Baal 
was a foreign god who intruded into the pantheon of Ugarit; also The Lexical 
Relation Between Ugaritic and Arabic by Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin, in which the close 
relation between Ugaritic and Arabic is shown by lexicographical studies mainly. 

Every Old Testament student will want to read J. A. Wilson’s The Burden of 
Egypt, in which he interprets the various phases of Egyptian culture and history 
in a new and refreshing way. ferusalem in the Old Testament, Researches and 
Theories, by J. Simons, is an interesting study of the part that this phenomenal 
city has played in the life and thought of Israel. 

Some technical works relating to the biblical field may be mentioned in closing. 
R. Neuville writes on Le Paléolithique et le Mésolithique du Désert de Fudée. 
Palestine Inscriptions, edited by Th. C. Vriezen and J. H. Hospers, and 
L’Epigrafia Ebraica Antica, 1935-50, by S. Moscati are helpful to the student of 
Hebrew who is studying the development of the Hebrew alphabet and ancient 
Palestinian Hebrew inscriptions and documents. 
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THE RIGHT QUESTION 


Criticism and Faith, by JouNn Knox. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1952. 128 pp. $1.75. 


Joun Knox has a facility for raising the right questions. This is of crucial con- 
cern in the give-and-take of scholarly research, for it keeps attention focused 
on the areas where answers, if they can be found, are worth finding. The effort 
embodied in this book was long overdue. How does biblical criticism affect 
Christian faith? What is the true relation between the historical study of 
Christian origins and the life and worship of contemporary Christians? Has 
critical study impaired faith or enhanced it? How can the results of historical 
research be utilized in preaching? Such questions as these are vital, and the 
author is to be thanked for stating them so clearly and facing them so frankly 
as he does in this work. 

The argument moves somewhat as follows: Since Christianity is supremely 
a historical religion, we should welcome critical study as an ally in helping us 
to understand the historical roots of our faith. We need not fear any “negative” 
results of critical study, for the security of our faith rests in the realities mediated 
to us and experienced within the life of the Christian community, which his- 
torical study can neither create nor destroy. Our knowledge of what Jesus 
actually said or did or thought about himself is not of final concern, for it is the 
Christ event, with Jesus at its center yet including far more than him, which 
enshrines the real meaning of our faith; and that event embodied in the con- 
tinuing Christian community is “given” and cannot in any way be endangered 
by answers to controversial historic questions. The New Testament is authorita- 
tive since it embodies the total event, including Jesus’ life and teachings plus 
the response and interpretation put upon them by the early Christian community. 
Much of the New Testament contains the words of the Spirit, transcending the 
words of the historic Jesus, and is authentic even though it should not give a 
historically accurate picture of the man Jesus. Critical historic study helps us to 
see the real meaning of each individual item in the Gospel story by setting it 
in its place in the development of the total event. Hence, to deny that a thing 
really happened and is “legendary” is often more truly historical than accepting 
it, if the historian can show that there is no valid place in the history for it to 
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have happened, but there is a valid reason for the creation and growth of the 
“legend” within the historic process. The preacher and the scholar should be 
mutually helpful, and if the results of historical critical study are properly 
presented in the pulpit, congregations will be led to see the true worth of the 
process and welcome it. 

One lays down this work with deep appreciation for the way in which it helps 
to clarify the issues involved in the relation of critical study to faith, and for the 
evident desire on the part of the author to find “a more excellent way” between 
the aberrations of Roman Catholicism on the one hand and Fundamentalism on 
the other, and between the mood of scholars who fail to see their task in the 
context of Christian faith and ministers who fail to see their task in the light of 
sober scholarship. But one is left with an equally strong feeling that the book has 
raised more questions than it has answered, and that many of the judgments 
of the book resulting from historical study might well be reversed by a historical 
approach of another kind more strongly rooted in the New Testament itself. 
Is it better history to make such a wide separation between the Christ and the 
historic Jesus of Nazareth than to relate, as the New Testament writers habitually 
do, their most exalted conceptions of the Christ to “this same Jesus”? In the 
light of the fact that the strictures of the prophets on their nation are as severe 
as anything the New Testament has to say about the Jews, is it good history to 
insist that the New Testament is strongly tinged with anti-Semitism? Is it 
historically sound to transform the miracles into parables, alleging that this is 
the only sound type of exegesis inasmuch as allegories must be interpreted 
allegorically? When the early church preserved so many truths about life in 
parabolic form, why did they cast some of their parables into the form of 
miracles? And why was this done so early as in certain cases, at least, it un- 
doubtedly was? 

The perplexities of some of us cannot find such easy “historical” answers, 
and the reviewer prefers to live with his problems and look for further light 
rather than to follow a light which seems so promising but may lead up a way 


that has a dead end. Dona.p G. MILLER 


UNCOVERING ROOTS 


Kings and Prophets of Israel, by ApAM C. WELCH, edited by Norman E. Porteous 


with a Memoir by George S. Gunn. Lutterworth Press, London, 1952. 264 pp. 
18s. 


Tuts book will serve to introduce a part of the work of Adam C. Welch to many 
students of the Old Testament who may have passed by his earlier studies. Edited 
and published posthumously by a former student, Norman E. Porteous, Kings 
and Prophets of Israel is a group of studies of sixgreat Old Testament figures: 
Moses, Saul, David, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 
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Back of the book is the life of one of the great Old Testament scholars of the 
generation now passing from the scene. A memoir by George S. Gunn is in- 
cluded in this volume which tells the story of Welch’s life and shows how he 
was successor not only to the chair occupied by A. B. Davidson but also to his 
spirit and method of handling the Old Testament. Welch came to the chair 
of Old Testament at New College, Edinburgh, from the pastorate and brought 
with him an intensely practical approach to the study of the Old Testament. 
His classroom was notable for the way in which his lectures made the characters 
and heart of the Scripture live in the imagination of every student. 

The book at hand is a transcription of classroom lectures and breathes the 
lecturer’s intensity. Practically no footnotes interrupt the flow of thought, but 
it is evident that everything has been carefully documented in the scholar’s study. 

Welch writes as one who has lived in the times of Saul and David, and who 
from personal acquaintance prefers Saul to David. Saul is “a man, all man, 
wrestling with fate and with the dark powers which hem in every man’s destiny. 
... He fails . . . but he leaves a new temper to the nation and a great example 
of how worthy a thing it is to die attempting what may prove, when all is done, 
to be beyond one’s power” (p. 79). 

The student will be interested in Welch’s conclusions regarding the message 
of his three prophets. Without actually being aware of it, Amos prepared the 
way for universal religion. The positive elements in his prophetic utterances 
imply that “the nations . . . could not be shut out in the day when God revealed 
Himself” (p. 129). “Hosea’s ideals . . . were leading out . . . to the conception 
of a church which is a body of men who are united, not by the accident of birth, 
but by their community of conviction and by their share in a mutual duty” 
(p. 171). Isaiah is not to be construed as a “superstatesman” but as a spiritual 
leader who appeals to men to “commit themselves to these few things which are 
sure” (p. 224). “Isaiah was groping after something” (p. 246) which Welch 
concludes is the notion of the holy catholic church as the vehicle of religion. 
Institutions which had served the purpose of religion in an earlier day, including 
the Kingdom itself, had become a danger to the purity of religion in Isaiah’s time 
and must go so that faith might create new forms to suit the new conditions. 
Because “God cannot turn his back on those in the past who have trusted in 
Him,” the new order will grow out of the stock of Jesse. This new order will be 
constituted of the remnant who are “the men who have faith, who live after 
the principles of the new order and who, having already achieved its dominion, 
naturally pass over into it when it arrives” (p. 256). The Messiah comes to 
administer the new order. 

Thus from his distinctive bias toward the practical and theological, Welch has 
uncovered deep roots of the religious ideas of Judaism and Christianity in the 
lives of ancient kings and prophets of Israel. 

James H. Gailey, Jr. 
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MODERATE LUTHERANISM 


This Is The Church, edited by ANDERS NycreEN and others, translated by Cart C. 
RasMussEN. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 354 pp. $4-75- 


Tuis is a book of essays which presents in a lucid and informed way the thinking 
of some fourteen Swedish theologians on the nature and function of the church. 
It is divided into three parts. Half of the book deals with the church in the 
New Testament. There is a minor section on the church in history. In the original 
work this was more extensive, but most of the essays were limited to the Swedish 
scene, and seemed inappropriate for the English edition. The third part concerns 
the concept of the church in Christian doctrine. The level of the essays is uni- 
formally high; and despite the large number of authors there is a consistent 
viewpoint throughout. No one who wants to know the mind of the Swedish 
Church on this topic, can afford to miss this book. 

There is, it is true, nothing in the work which is particularly new, and the 
brevity of the essays (19 in 336 pp. of large type) prevents the authors from 
expounding their topics with vigor or penetration. Yet the book has no small 
merit. It presents the leading themes of moderate Lutheranism with clarity and 
interest, and in a way that the general reader, as well as the theological student, 
will be able to follow. 

Throughout the work the significance of the church in God’s plan for salvation 
is stressed. Anders Nygren begins by examining Paul’s idea of the Body of Christ; 
and over against current notions of the church as a human society and pre- 
vailing individualism he emphasizes that “Christ’s body is Christ himself. The 
church is Christ, by reason of the fact that since his resurrection he is present 
with us and meets with us on earth” (p. 10). Anton Fridrichsen defends the 
thesis that Christ did found the church, and also writes on the New Testament 
Congregation, stressing its cultic nature. The attack on modern individualism is 
pursued by Hugo Odeberg. The church is not a gathering of individuals with 
a certain conviction: rather does it confront us with something of divine origin 
(p. 65). The cult is discussed by Erik Sjéberg. It implies a realistic participation 
in the new age. Baptism is an “actual divine event” (p. 88), while the Lord’s 
Supper is “the real participation in Christ” (p. 97). 

Questions of church and office are treated by Olof Linton. Against Harnack 
he contends that the church is prior to the local congregation, and that office 
is not a late development subsequently clad with divine authority, but existed 
from the very beginning in the apostolate. The “pneumatic democracy” of 
Harnack is a fiction. While he does not take up the question of apostolic succes- 
sion, Linton enlarges on the high authority of the apostle, though he points to 
its limits as derived and valid only within certain bounds. Only in the degree 
that the apostle’s word is the Word, does it possess authority (p. 122). 
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The concluding essay in the New Testament section is by Nils Johanssen: 
“Who belonged to the early Christian church?” Neither confession nor moral 
life were conditions for belonging to the church. We are elect by grace, not works. 
The point of the story about Jesus accepting the children is not that they have 
the supposed virtues of innocence and candor, but that they have precisely no 
claim to be accepted (p. 168). Here we see the Lutheran doctrine in its clearest 
form. The confession of Jesus as Lord is not a condition or presupposition for 
church membership, but its expression. Such a 1eading of the New Testament 
evidence is necessary in order to safeguard the doctrine of grace. Indeed, this 
view appears implicit in the definition of the Swedish Church incorporated in 
the recent law of religious liberty (Jan. 1952). 

The second section of the book contains only two brief essays. One of them 
touches on Ignatius and Irenaeus, and brings out an interesting point in Luther. 
While he could view the Pope as Antichrist, he could still say, “We confess that 
under the papacy there has been much Christian good, indeed all Christian 
good” (p. 189), because the papal church was the Body of Christ, and had the 
gospel, faith, sacraments, etc. 

It is the third section of the book which is the most interesting. These dogmatic 
essays present the Lutheran view on such topics as subjectivity and objectivity, 
visible and invisible, the sacraments, ministry, state, and so on. The leading 
themes of Luther’s theology (deus absconditus and deus revelatus, law and gospel, 
Christian man as at once justus et peccator) are applied to these subjects with 
consequences that are often illuminating as well as irritating for those who would 
question these Lutheran watchwords. Both Pietism and Scholasticism in the 
Lutheran tradition are vigorously attacked, and a return to the genuine Luther 
is urged. 

In dealing with subjective and objective notions Ragnar Bring rightly questions 
their current use, when their frame of reference is not made clear. Subjective 
to what, objective to what? But he charges that both Anglo-Catholic and sectarian 
views end up with two forms of “works-righteousness,” are concerned only with 
God’s relation to the inner soul, and assume that “God has nothing to do with 
external things” (p. 214)! 

An effort to overcome the apparent discrepancy between Luther’s views of 
justification by faith and baptism is made by Ruben Josefson. His further essay 
on the Lord’s Supper makes some interesting points, but is remarkable for not 
dealing with Luther’s characteristic idea of the ubiquity of the Body of Christ, 
and the way it is revealed through the Verba. 

The ministry is treated in a typical Lutheran fashion in reference to the Word 
of God. There is an attack on the idea of the priesthood as sacrificial. But it is 
strange that this author (Josefson) never sees that the sacrifice of Christ can 
be as continuous as the Word, and all that is said of the Word in preaching could 

be applied to the liturgical sacrifice without involving the dreaded theme of 
“works-righteousness.” 
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Gustav Wingren rightly criticizes the negative nature of Luther’s doctrine of 
vocation. Anders Nygren treats of church and state in terms of how God deals 
with us through the state, rather than in terms of our responsibility to it. The 
separation of the orders of law and grace is sharply drawn, without an apprecia- 
tion of the way they overlap in earthly institutions. Yet the church’s duty to 
“interpret the law of God and to watch over its sanctity” is stressed by Gustav 
Aulén in his essays on Social Justice. His concluding chapter on “Church Unity” 
deals with the Bible and tradition, and dwells on the fact that the unity of the 
church already exists in Christ. It is not something for us to create, but to realize. 


Such are these Swedish essays. The value of the book lies in its representative 
character and its consistent nature despite the large number of authors. It brings 
out clearly the moderate Lutheran view of the church in the light of the best 
modern biblical criticism and of the revival of Luther study. But the book has 
a basic weakness. The most important ideas cannot be satisfactorily argued in 
essays of some 17 pages. Indeed, one might suspect that, given more space in 
which to develop their central themes, the authors would have stumbled upon 


some of their more obvious difficulties. Cyrit C. RIcHARDSON 


THEOLOGICALLY DATED 


The Person, or The Significance of Man, by RatpH TyLer FLEwWELLING. The 
Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, 1952. 339 plus xii pp. $4.00. 


For a number of years Professor Flewelling has been a leading exponent of the 
personalistic school of philosophy at the University of Southern California, where 
he directed the School of Philosophy. Now emeritus, he has been serving as 
visiting professor at Claremont Men’s College. This long work probably will be 
considered the crowning writing of his distinguished career, superseding the 
volume, Creative Personality, published a quarter of a century ago. 

Personalism as a philosophical-theological movement has had wide influence 
in this country, and its mark has been stamped on many clergymen who were 
brought under its tutelage by professors in seminaries who had been trained 
under Royce, Bowne, Knudson, et al. Whether or not these clergymen have 
consciously called themselves personalists, the point of view here set forth so 
completely by Dr. Flewelling has characterized many a sermon during the last 
several decades. 

Personalism itself is not a rigidly schematized school of thought in the sense 
that all personalists agree on details of exposition. In fact, appended to this book 
is a long glossary of terms relevant to personalistic studies. Here one finds 
definitions of absolutistic personalism, atheistic personalism, occasionalism, pan- 
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theistic personalism, personal idealism, critical personalism, personal realism, 
personalistics, phenomenological personalism, political personalism, spiritual plu- 
ralism, teleological personalism, theistic personalism, vitalism, hylozoism. Let it 
be said, however, that Dr. Flewelling is not here writing an exposition in the sense 
of a comparative study of types of personalistic philosophy so much as merely 
proceeding to set forth his own mature views on the subject. We may be grateful 
for his doing so, since this may well stand for years as a classic in its field. 


The over-all impression the reader gets is that personalism of the type here 
presented now sounds a bit “dated,” at least from the theological standpoint. 
The author presents a cogent case for emergent evolutionism in personalistic terms 
as being the only world view fully abreast of recent intellectual developments. 
However, there is now so much vital interest arising in the dialectical, existential, 
and dynamic interpretations of Christianity that this thesis of man and God, 
personally conceived, seems to lack the drive and “punch” of the more prevalent 
types of thought. An age which has been witnessing the massively diabolical 
potentialities of man coming to the front is not too easily persuaded that the 
Absolute is “the goal of perfection, which we cannot yet fully appreciate and 
understand but which must be the mark after which we strive, for he who seeks 
less than perfection shall never reach his best.” 


There is here no passionate concern for God’s redemptive activity. He is to 
be found in connection with the world-process. He is Creative Intelligence. He 
is part and parcel of his creation. We can understand him only in terms of our 
particular frame of reference, for he does not make himself known to us. Does 
man, faced with despair, find comfort and meaning and hope in a “Supreme 
Continuing Person”? Or is there a Word which God himself speaks? Is Christ 
the “Ideal Person,” or is he the Person through whom God has spoken and does 
speak decisively? 


Professor Flewelling argues that the wise man will never claim to know more 
about ultimate things than his present frame of reference will allow. “The attempt 
to view knowledge as less than provisional, and to claim a sort of omniscience 
closes the avenues of scientific progress. In this world many things must go 
unsettled, many solutions must await on further light, and ’tis better so, for 
therein lies the promise of man’s future development.” This, assumedly, will 
produce a humble, expectant type of mind. But always the assumption is that 
some time man himself eventually can discover ultimate things. Is it possible 
that Christianity has given us a “frame of reference” in which already God’s will 
is declared, and that our true humility will lie in the recognition of the disparity 
between what we know of God’s will and the degree of our faith in response 
to him? 

Possibly the resurgence of interest in the distinctively Jewish-Christian tradition 
accounts for one’s tendency to sense in this interpretation of personalism primarily 
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a Greek spirit. The author rejects the Platonic system, which he feels led to 
aristocracy and thence to “totalitarian and absolutistic concepts” in favor of 
the Aristotelian tradition, as revived by St. Thomas Aquinas, which favored the 
individual as against the class. “The great light that reinstituted personalism 
and democracy was Thomas Aquinas. From his more liberal teaching flowed 
the springtide of a new democracy, slow indeed to realize itself, but finding ex- 
pression in such movements as Franciscanism, the Reformation, and the Counter 
Reformation.” Is it really correct to trace the Reformation line from Aquinas? 
At any rate, one wonders about the end-result of the Aristotelian tradition with 
regard to the state of democracy and liberalism as it now exists in the chief 
ecclesiastical guardian of that tradition! 


Throughout the book there is a profound appraisal of the scientific point of 
view, with a constant insistence that science’s descriptive functions must never 
he mistaken as ultimate truth. For the support of this view he cites many com- 
petent scientific philosophers who are cognizant of the “Principle of Uncertainty” 
in the universe. The sciences have often forgot to reckon with the observer himself, 
the person who is involved in the investigation. That fact the more astute 
scientists now are recognizing, too. 


Although the book requires close attention in reading, its long paragraphs are 
enlightened frequently by choice illustrative material taken from the classical 
poets, and a few moderns like G. K. Chesterton. Eliot, Auden, and the other 
penetrating poetical analysts of our days are not the source of insights for this 
philosopher. Is it because their “existential” mood does not corroborate the dis- 
tinctive emphases of personalism? The author himself once in a while approaches 
the poetic in his own writing. There is something reminiscent of the romantic 
mood of the nineteenth century in these lines, in which Professor Flewelling is 
referring to the need for “inner harmony”: “Not only must there be this inner 
harmony. There must be harmonious response to other souls and to the living 
world outside. To such a person the whole world speaks. Its truths are clamant 
in the voices of the tides and in the prattle of the children in the dawn; in the 
fresh crispness of the wind on the upland pasture and in the unresting movement 
of the city streets; in the fragments of song from the meadowlark, and in the 
expression of truth in some glorious volume of the inglenook; in the awfulness of 
dawn over the snow-crowned mountain peak and in the delight of the voices of 
the nursery; in the silent reaching out of the roots of the plant through the dark 
soil; and in the struggle of the human soul after self-understanding and light. 
All these activities are closely related, for to be is to cooperate—for the person 
to fit himself into the whole in a normal way, which is the highest way. Who 
shall say that in this process man only is sentient?” Is that not something of a 
Piece with Tennyson’s “higher pantheism”? 


KeEnpic BRUBAKER CULLY 











Interpretation 


UNRESOLVED TENSION 


Psychology, Religion and Healing: A critical study of all the non-physical methods 
of healing, with an examination of the principles underlying them and the 
techniques employed to express them, together with some conclusions regarding 
further investigation and action in this field, by Leste D. WEATHERHEAD, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 543 pp. $5.00. 


To the growing literature which both reflects and furthers the church’s increased 
awareness of responsibility in the area of healing, Leslie Weatherhead, long a 
pioneer in the field, has contributed the most sizable and significant book. 

Actually, there are two books here in an unresolved tension. On the one hand, 
throughout the major part of the book, including sections devoted to the study 
of healing through religion, there is a humanistic, naturalistic emphasis. The 
thesis is that Love is god, healing through the mental processes of suggestion and 
telepathy. The healing miracles of Jesus are all interpreted in this way, which 
seems little more than an uninteresting and unimportant restatement in psycho- 
logical terms of nineteenth century German rationalism: For instance, according 
to Weatherhead, the man with a withered hand was a case of “hysterical con- 
tracture” (p. 52); the Gerasene demoniac was a person driven into psychosis 
through “some shock at the hands of the Roman legion” (p. 56), hence was 
“muttering the word ‘Legion’” (Weatherhead goes out of his way to drag in the 
explanation that Jesus’ words en route in the boat, “Peace, be still!” were to the 
disciples rather than to the storm, hardly a new idea or a helpful one); the 
paralytic borne of four was a case of “conversion hysteria” (p. 63). Throughout 
the book Jesus is pictured as a supercharged psychologist. In the later pages 
(pp. 424-5), recurring again to the cure of the woman with the hemorrhage, 
Weatherhead remarks, “She turned out to be suggestible. Her illness was in the 
category readily healed by suggestion. She was healed.” An understanding of 
psychological techniques is supremely important (“It is not derogatory to the 
divine power and character of Jesus to imagine that, with greater power than 
we have, He yet did follow a now familiar psychological technique . . .” p. 57), 
and religion is either the power (i.e., love) which makes psychology work, or it 
is the capstone which completes psychology’s work. 

Yet on the other hand there is a different thesis, not so evident but also running 
throughout the book. Here God is love. Here the author denies “that all cases 
cured by Christ were cases of psychogenic disorder” (p. 368), and while conced- 
ing, “Let the Church have its psychological clinics,” yet argues that “Christ did 
not send out His Apostles to be psychologists and doctors, but to be the spearheads 
of fellowships made one through a discipline to prayer and corporate worship” 
(p. 488). Writing in this spirit, Weatherhead wants “to make an appeal to the 
Churches and their members to recover the lost art of healing through the direct 
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activity of God. This is true spiritual healing” (p. 485, italics mine). He makes 
it clear that “the true spiritual healing is not psychological treatment, even with 
religious ideas as an aid to synthesis, but . . . the direct action of God” (p. 490). 
In an inclusive paragraph, Weatherhead summarizes, 

The intercession of people united in love for Christ and living disciplined lives, 
and laying on of hands undertaken after prayer and self discipline, by a priest or 
minister or other person who is the contact-point, so to speak, of a beloved, believing 
and united community standing behind him and supporting his ministration . . . are 
clues well worth following up. This is the true ministry of the Church as such, and 
in a sense, has nothing to do with psychology at all. This is the ministry which must 
be recovered and which only the Church can do. For this ministry the words “spiritual 
healing” should be reserved (p. 486). 

This would have been a better book if it had been two books, one on “psy- 
chology, religion, and healing” and one on “spiritual healing.” Or it would have 
been a better book if the author had gone back through it critically in the light 
of his own remarks about the true spiritual healing of the church. Certainly, 
it would have been a better book if it were shorter. Into it Weatherhead has 
funneled his Ph.D. thesis, his Lyman-Beecher lectures, the heart of almost every 
book he has written, and a lifetime of reading and reflection. The result is 
lengthy, discursive, repetitious, overly-inclusive (for instance, he even argues the 
historicity of Jesus), sometimes superficial (for instance, in arguing the historicity 
of Jesus he quotes Josephus without recognizing any critical problem involved), 
and, presumably because of its length, carelessly edited, with many misprints, 
in one place an inversion of two lines, in another an omission of a line, with 
many page references to quotations omitted. 

Yet Weatherhead’s skill in writing delivers the book from tediousness, and his 
wide experience in both psychology and “spiritual healing” assures the reader of a 
stimulating and enriching experience as he thus shares Weatherhead’s work. 


W. M. THompson 


DESIRE FOR WHOLENESS 


Culture and Faith, by RicHarp Kroner. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. 278 pp. $5.00. 


RicHarp Kroner, now professor emeritus of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, has written in this volume a definitive statement of his philosophy of 
experience, his philosophy of culture, and his philosophy of faith. Perhaps Hitler 
gave Richard Kroner to the English-speaking world that he might give us this 
book. “A new man thus developed. He had to write a new book.” It ranks, I 
believe, with the best theological, and better than most philosophical, reflection 
in the present day. 
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A single sentence indicates the plan of the book: “Experience originates, faith 
crowns, culture.” Human understanding invariably finds in experience certain 
contradictions which cultural work seeks to remove. Experience of the world 
is also at the same time self-experience which separates the self from its world. 
“The oposition between the world and the self that experiences the world and 
itself is the most fundamental and the most astounding of all oppositions.” From 
this fundamental antinomy between ego and world flow other antinomies—be- 
tween individuality and universality, oneness and manifoldness, freedom and 
necessity, time and eternity, and (on the side of the ego) the conflict of selves and 
groups of persons not yet joined in community, and (on the side of the world) 
the clash of world-views and realms of contemplative culture not yet fully 
harmonized. 

In his analysis of experience and the task of culture, Kroner always assigns 
primacy to the self. Here and at many other points throughout the volume it 
becomes evident how much he still shares in the heritage of philosophical idealism. 
(In putting this label upon the author I come to praise Caesar and not to bury 
him). By the labor of civilization man strives to overcome the disunity of the 
world, the disunity between himself and his world, and the basic disunity within 
his own heart. He seeks to solve the antinomies in experience. Within every 
branch of man’s cultural activity, therefore, there is a nisus toward community 
of a desire for wholeness. That all may be one is the secret object of all his striv- 
ing for culture and self-culture. He seeks through culture to give himself 
“one world.” 

Kroner’s philosophy of culture surveys science, art, politics, and morality in 
turn; and in a penetrating way he exposes to view the fundamental nature of 
these human concerns. Two principles of discrimination illuminate these spheres. 
First, contemplation must be distinguished from action, or activities leading to- 
ward a solution weighted on the side of “the world” from those weighted on the 
side of “the ego.” Science and art are contemplative activities which result in an 
understanding grasp or a satisfying image of the world. In contrast to these 
“world solutions,” politics and morality offer “ego solutions” by actually or 
actively endeavoring to overcome the contradiction between persons or within 
the self. 

The second principle of discrimination illuminating the cultural spheres cuts 
across the previous one, and has to do with the method by which organization 
is achieved. Science uses the method of subordination, classifying particulars 
and subjugating them under general laws, while artistic vision achieves unity 
by the method of coordination, joining part with part and part with whole in one 
vital image, fusing extremes so that the whole world is reflected in each work 
of art. In the organization of actual life, politics (like science) subordinates or 
subjugates the individual to the general rule. This is also the method of morality 
where obligation must rule over inclination, or one side of the ego over the other. 
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Since action is more fundamental than contemplation and since coordination 
is superior to subordination, we here for the first time glimpse the role of faith. 
There needs to be a solution of the contradictions in the sphere of action which, 
like art in contemplative culture, organizes the world by coordinating self with 
self and not by subordinating the self to laws or to general moral norms. Yet 
the analysis has already finished with all man’s cultural enterprises. “. . . Ex- 
perience in the secular sense does not grant any vista beyond the horizon of 
morality.” “If there is any land beyond the border of morality, it can no longer 
be conquered by man’s own activity and self-civilization.” Here the philosophy 
of culture reaches its limit, and gives way to the philosophy of faith. “Jn faith 
the rational and legal characteristics of morality are surpassed, as the rational 
and legal characteristics of scientific truth are surpassed in and by art. Faith no 
longer subordinates the individual to the universal but coordinates both.” Faith 
solves the antinomies of experience. The peace of God passes understanding 
(which is to say, it passes contradiction). 

Kroner carefully distinguishes his philosophy of faith from sacred or revealed 
theology. The philosophy of faith is not even a link between secular thought 
and sacred theology, except from the perspective of philosophy. To the last, 
then, this book remains within the province of philosophy, and from the outside 
points to faith transcending all the accomplishments of reason and of culture. 

In conclusion, two questions may be raised concerning this massive synthesis 
of experience, culture, and faith. First, I have the impression that Professor 
Kroner, like some other philosophical idealists, believes that complications inherent 
in the life of the finite spirit, and not the sinful corruption of the human spirit, 
comprise the problem to which faith gives answer. The antinomies he discusses 
are, it seems, basic to the condition of finite spirituality in the world; solving them 
would mean deification more than redemption. “Biblical faith,’ he writes, 
“accounts for the duality of good and evil by tracing it back to the very con- 
stitution of the Creation. A certain tension, is from the outset, immanent in the 
record of Creation. In the beginning God created the duality of heaven and 
earth, of light and darkness, of day and night” (p. 255). To which it must be 
replied that these things were not only judged by God to be good in themselves, 
but all together (in their “antagonism”?) “very good.” Must not the same be 
said of many of the experienced contradictions which drive us on to the work of 
culture? How does faith “solve” them without dissolving, not sinful self-contra- 
dictions, but the finite creation and the whole of culture as well? 

The second question is not so much an objection as it is, for this reader, a 
difficult point on which more light is needed. God in whom we place our faith 
is revealed, Professor Kroner writes, “by the articulation of mystical experience” 
in religious imagination. These terms “mystical experience” and “imagination” 
do not refer to human capacities or insights which are a part of man’s ordinary 
experience, else they would produce just another aspect of culture—religious cul- 
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ture. “Mysticism” is used specifically for the prophetic hearing of the Word; 
and “the term ‘articulation’ does not imply that man ‘produces’ by his imagination 
the biblical image of God.” The author distinguishes three sorts of imagination: 
reproductive (for example, memory), productive (for example, artistic creation), 
and responsive (for example, political planning). As a vehicle for revelation, 
the imagination must be purely responsive—‘“responsive not to the call of finite 
tasks but rather to that of the ultimate and absolute task ‘solved’ by faith.” Even 
as God creates by decree and calls his creatures to their tasks, religious imagination 
is responsive to his call. “. . . The ultimate ground of reality articulates itself in 
our human imagination and . . . our minds and wills are responsive to this 
self-articulation.” The reproductive and productive functions of imaginations are 
decisively ruled out: 


One may even go so far as to state that only biblical religion is truly a religion, 
while all other religions are too strongly shaped by human imagination and specula- 
tion to be so. . . . Biblical religion is true because it has reduced to the indispensable 
minimum the human part in the articulation of mystical experience. . .. The true 
God cannot be articulated by human imagination. He can be known only in so far 
as he articulates or reveals himself. 


Professor Kroner now believes that the word “myth” should never be applied 
to Scripture, but ought rather be reserved for certain contrivances of the pro- 
ductive imagination. 

One should not be misled by the theoretical clarity of the foregoing distinctions, 
or by their highly interesting nature. It ought not be supposed that, from what 
Kroner has said here and elsewhere about the function of religious imagination, 
revelation becomes a hair’s breadth more understandable or imaginable. These 
words also do no more than point. To ask for more would perhaps be to tempt 
the divine afflatus. 

Pau RAMSEY 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 








The Authority of the Bible, by H. H. 
Row.ey. Overdale College, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, 1949. 20 pp. 
1s. 3d. 


THIs monograph was given as the 
Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture at 
Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, England. It is an effort to pro- 
duce a rationale which, if it does not 
fully convince an unbeliever, will at 
least go far toward proving to the 
candid mind that there is an authority 
in the Bible which is possessed by no 
other book. The author tries to steer a 
middle course between the false ob- 
jectivism of an uncritical approach to 
the Scriptures and the false subjectivism 
of theories which fall back on the wit- 
ness of the Spirit without benefit of in- 
tellectual investigation. The argument 
rests on “the whole complex of person, 
event and record . . . considered to- 
gether,” and centers in an analysis of 
the Exodus in the Old Testament and 
the Incarnation in the New Testament. 
There is “a unity of pattern” in each 
of these which points to a similar type 
of action by the same God in each case. 
In both cases there was a “prior expec- 
tation” of something mighty to happen 
which issued in a mighty happening. 
In neither case could the expectation 
have produced the event, nor could 
the event when it happened have pro- 


duced the prior expectation. When the 
total “complex” of expectation and ful- 
fillment is examined, the candid mind 
is forced to see something unique which 
can hardly be rationally accounted for 
on any grounds other than that God 
was at work in and through these events 
of which the Bible is the record. 

Whether the author has established 
his case or not, he has at least ap- 
proached it in a new way and has 
broken new ground in an effort to throw 
light on a question which is both peren- 
nial and important. 





The Book of Feremiah. Volume Two. 
Chapters 26-52, by Jutius A. Bewer. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1952. 87 pp. 75 cents. 

Tuis is the sixth issue in Harper’s An- 
notated Bible Series and the second 
volume on Jeremiah, the first giving an 
introduction to the book as a whole, as 
well as brief notes on the first twenty- 
five chapters. 

The treatment suffers not only be- 
cause of its brevity but also because of 
the inadequacy of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, which simply limits the translator 
too much and fails to bring out the full 
meaning and riches of the oracles of 
this prophet. 

The earnest, but not scholarly, stu- 
dent of the Bible would find the notes 
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too involved, and the real student would 
find them inadequate and sometimes 
even questionable. But then, how can 
you find two who agree on the interpre- 
tation of some disputed passages in this 
great book? Dr. Bewer helps the reader 
at any rate. 





The Witness of Luke to Christ, by NEp 
B. StonEHOouSE. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1951. 184 pp. $3.00. 

Tuts work is a sequel to the author’s 

volume appearing in 1944 entitled The 

Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. 

Both of these works reflect wide read- 

ing and extensive research, with a clear 

grasp of many of the major issues in- 
volved in Synoptic criticism. The style 
is clear and pleasing, the format is ex- 
cellent, extensive footnotes aid the 
reader in following the argument and 
in checking the evidence, and indices 
both of subject matter and Scripture 
references serve to heighten the worth 
of the volumes for purposes of reference. 

The author states that his major aim 
is exegetical, but that a secondary aim 
is apologetic. He is concerned on the 
one hand to defend the unity of Luke’s 
witness to Jesus with that of Matthew 
and Mark against those who find ten- 
dencies in Luke’s work which modify 
considerably the picture of Jesus pre- 
sented by the other Gospel writers. On 
the other hand, however, he is desirous 
of pointing out to those who hold this 
view that Luke’s Gospel has an in- 
dividuality of its own, and presents the 
story of Jesus with a richness of spe- 
cialized detail without which our total 
understanding of our Lord would be 
more circumscribed. 


The work is ably done, and the sur- 
vey of Luke’s specialized witness to the 
Christ is stimulating. It seems to suffer, 
however, from a type of special plead- 
ing which tends to allow the apologetic 
interest at times to master the exegetical 
study. Even where the reviewer agreed 
with the theological viewpoint of the 
writer, there were times when he found 
it impossible to see the particular truth 
involved stated quite as clearly by Luke 
as was intimated. There seemed to be a 
tendency, too, to take a rather com- 
mendatory attitude toward modern 
criticism where it happened to bolster 
the viewpoint of the writer, but to dis- 
credit it quite completely when it was 
found to be in contradiction to the au- 
thor’s slant. This raises the question 
whether the evidence of those with 
whom he disagrees was always given as 
clearly and as fairly as possible. To 
state the judgment and evidence of an 
opponent is a most difficult task, but 
where it is done the point of disagree- 
ment is more firmly established than it 
can be otherwise. A reader who bears 
this in mind will be more able as he 
reads this work to “prove all things,” 
and “hold fast that which is good.” It 
is a work that any thorough student of 
the Lucan literature would do well to 


consult. 
Dona.p G. MILLER 





Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, by 
Norvat GELDENHovys. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1951. 685 pp. $6.00. 


Ir this first volume of a series of com- 
mentaries to be known as The New In- 
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ternational Commentary on the New 
Testament is a fair sample of what is to 
follow, then the series may well rank 
as one of the significant achievements 
of conservative biblical scholarship in 
this mid-twentieth century. The com- 
mentary is designed for those who read 
only English, and yet at every point the 
interpretation is based on a solid study 
of the original language. The compre- 
hensive aim of the work is to meet the 
needs of readers with a wide variety of 
intellectual interests and training. First, 
the English text is printed in sections. 
Then, an exposition is made which al- 
though backed by solid scholarship, is 
intelligible to those who are not special- 
ists in biblical studies. Following this, 
in smaller type, technical questions of 
grammatical, historical, or textual in- 
terest which engage the attention of 
those with a more scholarly bent are 
introduced. More detailed discussions 
of certain questions are carried in vari- 
ous appendices. In this way, the less 
scholarly reader may read right through 
the expositions without having to wade 
through the heavier materials, and yet 
these more critical studies are made 
available to those who desire them. 
Thus a dual purpose is achieved with- 
out any sense of unnaturalness or arti- 
ficiality. 

The tone of the work is conservative 
throughout, with occasional assump- 
tions made on the basis of a theory of 
inspiration about which the Gospel it- 
self is silent. The author is well aware 
of the more liberal views concerning 
the Gospel which compete with his own, 
and in most instances gives both a 
clear statement of these and a well- 


reasoned basis of difference with them. 
This enables the reader to think with 
the writer as he uses the commentary, 
and leaves him free to disagree with the 
conclusions set forth if the evidence 
presented is insufficient or biased. The 
range of reading which lies behind this 
work is broad, giving evidence of the 
fact that the author is at home in the 
literature of the field, both in English, 
German, French and Dutch, and has 
gone over the ground thoroughly before 
setting forth his own views. The chief 
concern of the work is theological in- 
terpretation of the deeper religious 
meanings of the life of Jesus as set forth 
by Luke, which makes this commentary 
suggestive for preaching without offer- 
ing ready-made sermonic materials. 


Two indices, one of subjects and the 
other of Scripture references, serve to 
enhance the value of the work. 


The fact that in recent years the con- 
servative movement has tended to fall 
back on reprints of older conserva- 
tive works instead of producing new 
ones raised the question in many minds 
whether it was not intellectually bank- 
rupt. This commentary suggests the 
stirrings of new life among conserva- 
tive scholars. This is to be welcomed 
for the contribution it may make to the 
larger stream of the church’s scholarly 
efforts. Whether or not one agrees with 
the general theological framework with- 
in which this commentary is set, or with 
all of its conclusions on the details of 
Lukan research, a thoughtful use of this 
work will put him deeply in the au- 
thor’s debt. 


Dona.p G. MILLER 
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The Body: A Study In Pauline The- 
ology, by Joun A. T. Rosinson. The 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
1952. 95 pp. $1.50. 

Tuis erudite and ingenious monograph 

“embodies” the conviction that the key 

to the Pauline theology is to be found in 

the word “body.” Herein is to be dis- 
cerned both the unity and the distinc- 
tiveness of the Apostle’s thought. All 
the great themes of the teaching of Paul 
are connected by Dr. Robinson with 
this word “body.” The “body of the 
flesh” is that from which Christ has 
redeemed us; “flesh” for Paul means 
man in his worldliness, in his distance 
from God. The “body of the cross” is 
the means whereby Christ has redeemed 
us; Christians have entered into par- 
ticipation in his body through baptism 
so that now everything that happened 
to the body of Christ in the flesh can 
be repeated in the Christian’s own ex- 
perience. The “body of the resurrec- 
tion” is the church as the extension of 
the Incarnation, not merely a collection 
of people, but the new solidarity which 
is made up of Christians who compose 
the resurrection body of Christ. Indeed, 
Dr. Robinson boldly zsscr‘s, the revela- 
tion that came to Paul at his conver- 
sion was not the revelation of the resur- 
rection body of Christ as an individual, 
but as the Christian Community! So 
also Paul did not think of the resurrec- 
tion of the body in purely individualistic 
manner: rather the Christian hope of 
resurrrrection is fundamentally social. 
Such an extensive essay in “soma- 
tology” is unique, and Dr. Robinson 
has produced a brilliant and original 
treatment of this important theme. In 





his zeal to demonstrate the interdepen- 
dence of men rather than the indepen- 
dence of man he sometimes presses the 
Pauline theology into the strait jacket 
of a concept of solidarity which may 
seem superimposed. But this is a genu- 
inely important, provocative, and stimu- 
lating contribution to the field of New 
Testament theology. 


Joun B. Corston 





The Pauline Eschatology, by Grer- 
HARDUS Vos. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1952. 365 pp. $5.00. 

TuIs is a competent and comprehensive 
exegetical treatment of Pauline escha- 
tology. It draws much from German 
biblical scholarship and is likely the 
most imposing work on the eschatology 
of Paul in English. The writing of the 
book in America (the author’s preface 
is dated January 21, 1930) was doubt- 
less an act of prophetic consecration, 
since the American theological climate 
was inhospitable to the eschatological 
emphasis at that time. 

The author has rightly understood 
that Paul’s eschatology is dynamic with 
religious absoluteness and that it is the 
key to his theology. These are the great 
things of Pauline eschatology. However, 
the author has not seen with equal 
clarity that Paul’s eschatology is also 
the key to his anthropology; instead, 
he ascribes to Paul a Platonic version 
of anthropology. Consequently, the au- 
thor’s exegesis is vitiated at points by 
his commitment to a dualistic, meta- 
physical anthropology; also, and for the 
same reason, he inadvertently modifies 
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“Greatest of all Modern Commentaries” 


— Christian Century 


CORINTHIANS 
GALATIANS 
EPHESIANS 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 Volumes 


Volume X of Tue INTERPRETER’s B1BLeE il- 
luminates the letters to the Christians at 
Corinth, in Galatia, and at Ephesus in the 
light of the best present-day knowledge and 
the most competent biblical scholarship. 


THE WRITERS OF VOLUME X 


Clarence Tucker Craig, Dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary—Introduction and Exegesis of I Corinthians 


John Short, Minister of St. George’s United Church, 
Toronto, Canada—Exposition of I Corinthians 


Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New Testament Litera- 

ture and History, McCormick Theol 

Introduction and Exegesis of II Corin 

James Reid, former Minister, St. Andrew’s Presby- 

terian Church, Eastbourne, Sussex, England—Exposi- 

tion of II Corinthians 
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the radicalism of Pauline eschatology. 
According to Paul, genuine continuity 
is of grace and not of the nature of man. 
But, and nothwithstanding these stric- 
tures, this is an able work and an ex- 
cellent specimen of biblical theology. 


CHARLES F. McRAE 





New Testament Life and Literature as 
Reflected in the Papyri, by ELpREeD 
Douctas Heap. The Broadman 
Press, Nashville, 1952. 148 pp. $2.00. 


Tue layman is often hearing passing 
allusion by preacher or teacher to the 
“Egyptian papyri.” He blinks his eyes 
momentarily and then regains his com- 
posure as he decides that whatever the 
papyri happen to be, knowledge of them 
is the property of the erudite and a lux- 
ury he cannot afford. This little book by 
the president of Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary will go a long way 
toward changing that notion. It first ap- 
peared as a doctoral dissertation in 1930, 
but now happily has been recast in popu- 
lar form. Whatever may have been its 
original form, the more than two decade 
interim has obviously intensified the au- 
thor’s interest in his subject, under- 
scored his convictions as to the validity 
of his thesis, and mellowed the conven- 
tional graduate student’s style to a 
charmingly simple and down-to-earth 
presentation which cannot fail to ap- 
peal. 

The writer believes implicitly that the 
sum total of information and insight 
given by these almost countless little 
papyrus documents serves to qualify 
them as unimpeachable witnesses to the 
life and literature of the New Testament 


because they reflect so exactly the con- 
ditions and customs out of which they 
came. Some would suggest that since the 
papyri have apparently been confined 
in origin to an area outside the limits 
of Palestine, they are therefore so limited 
geographically as to render them un- 
trustworthy as a guide to the under- 
standing of the New Testament world. 
Dr. Head counters by reminding the 
reader of the cosmopolitan character of 
the New Testament world whereby the 
great currents of thought and the lead- 
ing elements inherent in the life of the 
people were common property and not 
limited to any one locality. Moreover, 
the inclusiveness of the Koiné Greek 
was such that it was truly the universal 
language, and penetrated even to the 
heart of Palestine. He notes further the 
long and close connection of Egypt with 
biblical history and life. The amazing 
variety of the contents of the papyri 
was such that many features reflected 
in them which were descriptive of the 
ordinary life of the people are found to 
be common both to Egypt and Palestine. 

The body of the book is concerned 
with well-chosen illustrations of the light 
which the papyri throw upon the New 
Testament, whether upon the meaning 
of words, or on domestic relations, or 
taxation, or fiscal methods, or moral 
and religious conditions. Much the most 
convincing and impressive sections have 
to do with philological considerations as 
the writer demonstrates the oneness of 
New Testament Koiné with the col- 
loquial Greek which was the instrument 
of communication in the common life of 
the people of the first century Roman 
Empire. “God spoke his revelation of 
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redemptive truth in the terms com- 
monly used and universally understood 
in the day in which it was given” (p. 
38). 

The book is to be highly recom- 
mended to any who have not had op- 
portunity to benefit by the exciting in- 
sights those ancient, artless, Egyptian 
documents can supply. 

BERNARD Boyp 





Harpers Bible Dictionary, by Mave- 
LEINE S. and J. LANE MILER. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1952. 
851 pp. and maps. $7.95. 

Tue authors of the valuable Encyclo- 
pedia of Bible Life have combined their 
talents and exhaustive knowledge of 
biblical times with the findings of au- 
thorities on archaeology, theology, and 
art, to produce a workable and useful 
tool for Bible study. 

On the debit side is the fact that 
this dictionary is not complete, since 
minor names of individuals and places 
are without reference or treatment. ‘The 
reviewer found, however, no instance of 
omission of any important matter. 

On the credit side there are weighty 
considerations. The writing is good; the 
material is up-to-date; there are full 
treatments of matters such as “family” 
and “farming” which although not con- 
sidered in other dictionaries, are im- 
portant for understanding the biblical 
environment. 

Especially to be noted is the wide use 
of illustrations — five hundred in the 
volume—ranging from line drawings of 
exceptional vitality, through reproduc- 
tions of great art, to modern photo- 
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graphs. They all have a fresh look and 
contribute greatly to the value of the 
book. The well-known Westminster 
Maps are used, unfortunately without 
an index. All in all the authors have put 
a worthy tool in the hand of the student 
of the Bible. 
BALMER H. KE.LLy 





The Ancestry of Our English Bible, by 
Ira Maurice Price. Second Revised 
Edition, by Wiiu1am A. IRwIN and 
ALLEN P. WixkcREN. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 349 pp. 
$3.75. 

Tuts work, which first appeared in 

1907, has gone through thirteen print- 

ings and two revisions. The first revision 

was made by the original author, who 
brought it up to date with the latest 
information in the year 1934. The 
second revision, appearing in the present 
edition for the first time, has been made 
since the author’s death by Professors 

Irwin and Wikgren of the University 

of Chicago. 

In the earlier part of the work many 
of Dr. Price’s materials have been 
shortened and reworked, inasmuch as 
they bore on the earlier revision of our 
English Bible and were more relevant 
to the time of original writing than they 
are now. Throughout the book other 
slight changes have been made in order 
to bring the work right up-to-date with 
materials which have been made avail- 
able since Dr. Price’s former revision. 
Two final chapters dealing with “Re- 
cent and Modern-speech Translations” 
and “The Revised Standard Version” 
have been added. 
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The revisions by the present editors 
maintain the same high standard as the 
work of the original author. The re- 
visers have sought insofar as possible to 
avoid major changes in order to main- 
tain the mood and quality of the earlier 
work. This book may still be considered 
the standard volume in its field. The 
admission of the authors that the work 
“is issued as a sort of interim report on 
an activity that will never come to 
finality” is borne out by the fact that no 
mention is made of the recent modern- 
speech translations of J. B. Phillips or 
Bishop J. W. C. Wand. This means that 
from time to time further editions will 
be called for not only to keep the work 
abreast of continuing studies but be- 
cause they will be necessary to keep 
pace with the sales. 


Dona.Lp G. MILLER 





Guide to the Christian Faith, by W1L- 
LIAM A. Spurrier. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1952. 242 pp. $2.50. 


Tue purpose of this book is to fill the 
“middle-ground gap” between popular 
but superficial books on religion and 
technical theological works too difficult 
for most people to understand. The 
author is an Episcopalian clergyman 
who teaches Christian doctrine and 
ethics at Wesleyan University. The book 
is an outgrowth of material presented 
to his classes. After preliminary chap- 
ters on the nature of theology, the rela- 
tion of reason and faith, and the mean- 
ing of revelation, he presents the doc- 
trines of man, sin, God, Christ, the 
Resurrection, the Atonement, and eter- 
nal life. The concluding chapters deal 


with the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory and of salvation. 

Pointing out the importance of be- 
liefs as motives of action, the author 
seeks to show what the basic Christian 
convictions are and why they make 
sense to Christians. For the most part, 
the book is an apologetic for orthodox 
Protestant beliefs, but there is a de- 
termined effort to present them in such 
a way as to meet the challenge of 
modern doubt. At times the author 
bends over backwards to accommodate 
the doubter, as in conceding, “‘Perhaps 
the doubting Thomas story happened, 
perhaps not” (p. 142). Orthodox theo- 
logians will question his modalistic in- 
terpretation of the Trinity and his 
superficial treatment of justification by 
faith as a “final aspect” of the con- 
version process. Nor will all Congrega- 
tionalists agree that the humanist-per- 
fectionist view of Christ correctly repre- 
sents their position (p. 117). 

In spite of its limitations and over- 
simplifications, this is a useful book. 
Written in clear and simple language 
and in an unpretentious and fair- 
minded spirit, it sketches the outlines of 
a “laymen’s theology” directly relevant 
to the issues of today. 


T. A. KANTONEN 





On Proving God, by RoceR HazE.Ton. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1952. 
186 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a volume on the traditional 
proofs for the existence of God that is 
different. The author proceeds on the 
basis of an implied conversation be- 
tween the believer and the unbeliever. 
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It is a sort of two way street and nota Christian Baptism, by JoHN Murray. 


one way thoroughfare where the lone 
thinker spins out academic arguments 
that may satisfy him completely, but 
have little appeal to the man of the 
world whom he is trying to convince. 
Involved in this process are demonstra- 
tion, argument, and invitation. In other 
words, there is a social, even a mis- 
sionary side to this new approach. From 
this standpoint the author examines in 
detail the conventional arguments. He 
holds that the cosmological or argu- 
ment from the need of a First Great 
Cause is especially pertinent today to a 
scientific world that finds in nature no 
self starter but the need for Someone to 
give it the initial spiritual push. The 
argument from design, especially as it 
gives a Christian meaning to history, 
is especially timely in this day when 
Communism insists that the only key 
to history is economic determinism. The 
author makes much of the ontological 
argument or the proof from the idea of 
God as a most perfect being. He holds 
that this is timely today because it 
represents the minimum point of con- 
tact or common meeting place between 
the man of faith and the skeptic. For 
some strange reason, he largely passes 
by what to many of us is the strongest 
argument of all for God’s existence— 
namely the moral argument that God 
is the Conserver and Foundation of all 
the moral and spiritual values of the 
race. This is a stimulating and new ap- 
proach to theological and apologetic 
problems that should interest both the 
minister and the teacher. 


Ceci V. CraBB 


The Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, The Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, 1952. 93 pp. 
$1.75. 


Tuts book is a welcome addition to the 
literature on Christian baptism because 
it restates the Reformed doctrines of the 
significance of baptism, of children in 
the covenant of grace, and of the nature 
of the church. Dr. Murray states that 
since “the baptism of infants is of divine 
institution, baptism must be for them, 
no less than for adults, the sign and seal 
of union with Christ in virtue of his 
death and the power of his resurrec- 
tion. . .. The basic premise of the argu- 
ment for infant baptism is that the New 
Testament economy is the unfolding 
and fulfillment of the covenant made 
with Abraham. . . . Embedded in this 
covenantal action of God is the princi- 
ple that the infant seed of believers are 
embraced with their parents in the cove- 
nant relation and provision. It is this 
method of God’s administration of 
grace in the world that must be ap- 
preciated. 


The only point in the explanation of 
this doctrine in the Reformed circles 
of the past about which the author has 
a reservation is in the phraseology of 
Charles Hodge and B. B. Warfield that 
all membership in the church, and con- 
sequently all baptism as a seal of that 
membership, included a presumption of 
election. In the interest of clarity Mur- 
ray wishes to make it clear that the only 
ground on which the baptism of chil- 
dren rests is that of “Divine Institu- 
tion.” This is in complete accord with 
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the position of Hodge and Warfield 
who proclaimed that the ground upon 
which the baptism of the children of 
believers rests is the Promise of God, the 
covenant of grace. On this ground may 
there be any presumption that the chil- 
dren of believers are the children of 
God and as such members of the 
church? Even as Murray himself says 
in a footnote, “If the word ‘presump- 
tive’ or its equivalent as used by the 
First Helvetic Confession, Charles 
Hodge and B. B. Warfield, for example, 
simply means what the Directory means, 
namely, that believers are to be received 
as ‘Christians, and federally holy’ then 
no exception could be taken to its use.” 
The ultimate ground is not a subjective 
presumption but the objective Promise 
of God, the Covenant of grace, upon 
which any presumption must rest. When 
properly understood there is no dis- 
crepancy between Calvin and Hodge, 
Warfield and Murray. It is to be hoped 
that one result of Murray’s discussion 
will be to clarify the Reformed doctrine 
in the thinking of some, rather than to 
emphasize a cleavage where none exists. 


In one respect, not in what Dr. Mur- 
ray has written but in what he has not 
included, this book proved to be a 
distinct disappointment. It fails to take 
into account the recent and serious chal- 
lenge to this doctrine within the past 
decade. All discussion on this subject 
in Europe today is completely ignored. 
The works of Barth, Cullmann, Jere- 
mias, Leenhardt, Grossmann, Berkou- 
wer, Flemington, Dix, Lampe, etc. are 
not even mentioned. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that this book is a 
reprint of published articles. But it is 
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disappointing not to have an able man 
like John Murray enter the arena of the 
current discussion. 


Lewis B. SHENCK 





Logic for Living: Dialogues from the 
Classroom of Henry Horace Williams, 
edited by JANE Ross Hammer. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 19532. 
275 Pp. $3.75. 

Horace WILLIAMS was an inspired 

teacher of philosophy at the University 

of North Carolina for half a century. 

His professional writings were little 

known, but his impact upon genera- 

tions of students in the South was in- 
calculable. He was truly a modern 

Socrates in the classroom. His wit, wis- 

dom, and relentless probings must have 

stirred even the ordinary student to 
those reflections that end in a vision of 
greatness. Thomas Wolfe called him 
the “Hegel of the cottonpatch,” thus 
characterizing his unique ability to make 
the idealistic dialectic a living reality 
for young men and women reared in a 
simple rural background. It is true that 
this system of philosophy is no longer in 
fashion and that its alliance with Chris- 
tian theology is not the complete answer 
to mankind’s problems which it once 
seemed. But the issues which Horace 

Williams and his students faced in the 

classroom with such challenging sin- 

cerity are the inescapable ones and 
much lasting wisdom was distilled from 
the exciting give-and-take. 

The uniqueness of this book is that 
it consists of stenographic records of 
actual classroom discussions from the 
session of 1921-22, skilfully edited by 
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Mrs. Hammer in dialogue form so as to 
display the cumulative momentum of 
the idealistic logic. Science, religion, 
democracy, the Honor System, Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism, fish- 
ing, farming, marrying, and finding 
one’s place in the universe are all inter- 
woven in a fascinating dialectic. In 
closeness to life, there is an approach to 
current existentialism, though the con- 
cepts are more rationalistic. Here is a 
real contribution to pedagogy: the 
record of a ruggedly honest yet kindly 
Christian teacher and his unfolding 
students. 
D. Maurice ALLEN 





Philosophies Men Live By, by Robert 
F. Daviwson. The Dryden Press, Inc., 


New York, 1952. 455 pp. $4.25. 


Tuts admirable textbook in introduc- 
tory philosophy is designed to fit into a 
broad humanities program such as the 
author serves as chairman for at the 
University of Florida. Dr. Davidson is 
a former Rhodes Scholar and is well- 
known for his earlier book Rudolph 
Otto’s Interpretation of Religion. In 
the present work he emphasizes ethics 
and skilfully blends the classical sys- 
tems of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
Spinoza, Kant, and Schopenhauer with 
such recent writers as James, Dewey, 
Lippmann, and Lin Yutang. Fair criti- 
cisms of all these viewpoints are offered 
but the author is more concerned that 
the student shall see the greatness of 
the rival philosophies and if possible 
form his own conclusions. The reader 
is constantly stimulated to face the prob- 


lems of the present world in the light 
of many of the wisest teachings from 
the past. 

A unique and heartening feature is 
the inclusion of a contemporary Chris- 
tian theologian. The author has devoted 
forty pages to one of the best and most 
concise interpretations of the developing 
thought of Reinhold Niebuhr known to 
this reviewer. This has the advantage of 
imparting to the student a conception 
of Christianity as intellectually growing 
and as challenging our complex, atomic 
age with a revolutionary dynamic. The 
disadvantage is that Niebuhr is not 
altogether representative of the Chris- 
tian tradition. Many will wish that 
some form of classic Christian thought 
such as that of Aquinas or Augustine 
had been also included. Another serious 
weakness is the slighting of continental 
thought from Hegel and Kierkegaard 
to Bergson. Logical positivism and cur- 
rent deontological ethics are also omit- 
ted. On the whole, however, this is one 
of the outstanding books in its field and 
will be heartily welcomed by Christian 
philosophy teachers. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 





The Emperor Constantine, by DoroTHY 
L. Sayers. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 190 pp. $2.50. 


Tue world in general is indebted to 
Dorothy L. Sayers for Lord Peter Wim- 
sey and the detective series which came 
to an end in 1937; the Christian world 
is indebted to her for the unique presen- 
tations of central events in Christian 
history and central dogmas of the 
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church which have come steadily from 
her pen since 1937. She told the story 
of the life of our Lord unforgettably 
in The Man Born To Be King; the story 
of the Trinity in The Mind of the 
Maker. She has brought Dante to 
modernity by her fresh and sparkling 
translation of the Divine Comedy. Her 
essays in Creed or Chaos? explain why 
the modern pulpit is dull for lack of, 
not because of, dogma. To her, the 
dogma of Christianity is precisely the 
drama—the Word made flesh, very God 
of very God, begotten not made. 

It is precisely the dogma and the 
drama of the Incarnation, against the 
background of the stormy and pioneer- 
ing career of the first Christian emperor, 
which Sayers presents in this chronicle. 
The only thing to compare with it in 
sheer dramatic power is Shakespeare’s 
Fulius Caesar, which in some respects it 
resembles. Constantine really lives and 
breathes in these pages; you understand 
him, and the conflicts of his time. You 
understand why he killed persons near 
him in love. Above all, you understand 
the heroism of Athanasius, the real 
threat of Arianism, which sounds, and 
is, so contemporary in our world. Any- 
one can read this play and enjoy it, 
though it is specially meaningful to 
theologians, and the ancient names are 
sometimes hard to follow and remem- 
ber. For anyone attempting to probe 
deeply into the Council of Nicea, into 
the Catholic dogma of the Incarnation, 
into the Anti-Nicean fathers, or into 
Athanasius, this book is indispensable. 
Here again one can only sigh and say, 
“Thank God for Dorothy Sayers.” 


Davi WESLEY SoPER 
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The Development of English Theology 
in the Later 19th Century, by L. E. 
E.uioTt-Binns. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London and New York, 


1952. 137 pp. 8s. 6d. 


IN six popular lectures Dr. Elliott-Binns, 
who has proved his historical compe- 
tence in an extensive series of volumes, 
continues the study begun by Canon 
Storr in his well-known volume The 
Development of English Theology in 
the 19th Century. The author sketches 
the religious situation in 1860, calling 
attention to the growing popular in- 
terest in theology, the influence of men 
of letters, and the intellectual ferment 
which resulted from the influx of new 
knowledge. He proceeds to describe the 
impact of science, philosophy, and his- 
torical criticism on religious belief, and 
then traces all too briefly the develop- 
ment of biblical and dogmatic theology 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The closing lectures analyze the 
religious situation at the close of the 
century—the loss of religious authority, 
the growth of uncertainty, indifference 
and agnosticism in the nation as a 
whole, the decay of morals, the general 
weakening of ideals, the gap between 
the study and the pulpit and between 
the pulpit and the pew, the persistence 
of obscurantism. In the author’s estima- 
tion the century closed with no effective 
theological restatement and the events 
of the last half century have rendered 
the task even more imperative. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns is describing the 
English scene of more than fifty years 
ago. But his broad account of the de- 
velopment of British thought is full of 
meaning for the present time. It is more 
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than a study of theological develop- 
ment; it is also a study of a peoples’ 
growing indifference to any Christian 
theology, and of the imperative need of 
a theological reconstruction that will 
reach the popular mind. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





The More Excellent Way: The Scrip- 
tural Basis of the Wesleyan Message, 
by GrorcE ALLEN Turner. Light 
and Life Press, Winona Lake, Ind., 
1952. 292 pp. $3.00. 

It should be noted at the outset that 

this book is an investigation of a mes- 

sage which was intended by Wesley to 
lead his hearers into a satisfactory re- 
ligious experience. The leader of the 

Wesleyan revival was so intent upon 

“spreading Scriptural holiness through- 

out the land” that all doctrinal state- 

ments were directed toward the ac- 
complishment of this end — Wesley’s 

preaching and writing always had a 

practical aim. 

The author has carried through a 
vast amount of research in gathering 
material for his study, and he has used 
that material in an admirable way. As 
a thesis “accepted by Harvard Uni- 
versity as part of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy” the 
study had to be objective, and in this 
respect the work is above criticism. As 
a professor in Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Turner would be expected to 
be sympathetic toward those who hold 
that Wesley taught entire sanctification 
as a goal to be reached in this life and 
that there is a solid scriptural basis for 
this view. 


This thorough study of a subject so 
vital in religious life is calculated to be 
of great interest and help at the present 
time. First of all, the book should be 
read carefully by all the preachers and 
leaders of the National Holiness Asso- 
ciation which represents about one mil- 
lion members. All holiness groups, the 
author says, root back in John Wesley, 
and it will help them to understand 
their position to follow so competent an 
author through a thorough study of the 
entire subject. Furthermore, the Metho- 
dist Church and all the large churches 
can profitably use this book in order 
to understand the appeal which “the 
splinter groups” have for so many peo- 
ple who are indifferent to the old line 
churches. 


In brief, the author holds that Wesley 
defined perfection as love excluding all 
sin and selfishness and preached that 
entire sanctification as “a second work 
of grace” could and should be ex- 
perienced through faith; that religion 
in the Old Testament was designed to 
produce men of loyalty, wholeness, in- 
tegrity, and sincerity and that many 
people were able to live lives acceptable 
to God; and that many passages in the 
New Testament imply a gift of grace 
which delivers from all sin and enables 
a Christian to fulfill the purpose of his 
being as a child of God. 


While many will disagree with the 
author of this book on many points, all 
must sympathize with his spirit and aim. 
Jesus Christ is both Savior and Ex- 
ample. All Christians should be pure 
in heart and life. 


G1LBERT T. Rowe 
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Religion in the Development of Ameri- 
can Culture, by W1LLIAM WARREN 
Sweet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1952. 330 pp. $3.50. 

PROFESSOR SWEET’s book, always in- 

teresting, is the second volume of his 

history of religion in America, which is 
to extend to four. The period of this 
volume is 1765-1840. It first describes 
the churches just before and during the 

“revolutionary generation” and in the 

beginning of the national life, emphasiz- 

ing their relation to society. These three 
chapters, like the whole book, are 
packed with facts and their interpreta- 

tion and with enlivening details. A 

chapter treats the churches as they 

accompanied the early movement west- 
ward and prepared for missionary ac- 
tion. Another pictures religious, moral, 


and intellectual conditions on the fron- 
tier and the dealing of the churches 
with them, by discipline upholding 
moral ideals and chiefly by revivalistic 
preaching. In “Religion and Our Cul- 
tural Foundations” the author sets forth 
the part played by the churches in the 
establishment of colleges in the west, 
gives an instructive account of theologi- 
cal education in America, emphasizing 
the founding of seminaries in the west, 
and sketches the distribution there of 
religious literature, periodicals, Bibles, 
tracts—an important neglected subject. 


The book’s principal attention to re- 
ligious thought comes in a long chapter 
on “The Revolt from Calvinism.” This 
discusses movements in all parts of the 
country, east and west, which, as Pro- 
fessor Sweet says, embody all degrees of 
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departure from Calvinism—Unitarian 
dissent, ‘‘mild modification’’ as in 
Nathaniel Taylor, Methodist belliger- 
ency. The accounts of the movements 
are informing, but since the main sig- 
nificance of some of the more important 
of them does not lie in their distance 
from Calvinism, it is not clear why they 
should all be collected under this title. 
A chapter on the home missions of the 
churches shows their decisive influence 
on the life of the west, regularly ignored 
by the histories in their treatment of the 
development of this region. 


Professor Sweet displays the forma- 
tive effect of religion on the west as it 
has not been done. Why in a book of 
this title should there be comparative 
neglect of the east, where in 1765-1840 
there were both religion and culture? 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHoLs 





What Americans Believe and How They 
Worship, by J. Paut Wituias. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1952. 
400 pp. $5.00. 


ProFessor WILLIAMS has given us in 
this volume a good popular account of 
the beliefs and practices of the major 
religious denominations in the United 
States, including the Roman Catholic. 
In addition there are chapters dealing 
with Judaism, the more important “re- 
cent religious innovations,” and “some 
non-ecclesiastical spiritual [!] move- 
ments” (astrology, naturalistic human- 
ism, hedonism, and nationalism). The 
book closes with an eloquent appeal 


that all Americans make democracy an 
object of religious dedication. 

The author has written in fine spirit, 
fairly and sympathetically, without hesi- 
tating to express at times his own con- 
structive suggestions. He has looked 
beyond the formal structure and set 
before us something of the inner “char- 
acter” of our various religious move- 
ments. He has answered questions that 
an interested outsider would be apt to 
raise, and has added piquancy and 
flavor by an occasional dip into history, 
and a few revealing biographical 
sketches. 


There are occasional slips, for ex- 
ample, the intimation that United Pres- 
byterians sing only Psalms; and a num- 
ber of judgments that could be chal- 
lenged, for example, the carefully 
worded, yet essentially misleading in- 
dication that there is little scriptural 
basis for our Trinitarian faith. But the 
book as a whole is a joy to read and is 
highly recommended for ministers and 
laymen alike. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





Intercommunion, edit. by DoNALD 
BaILLiz and JoHN Marsu. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 406 


pp. $4.00. 


In preparation for the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order, held 
at Lund in August, 1952, the Commis- 
sions of the Faith and Order movement 
presented studies dealing with the three 
basic questions which still keep the 
churches apart — the Nature of the 
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Church, Ways of Worship, and Inter- 
communion. It is with the third of these 
studies — that on Intercommunion — 
that this review deals. 

The volume drawn up by the Com- 
mission consists of four parts. First comes 
the actual report of the Commission, 
on the status of the question of inter- 
communion among the Christian 
churches today. Then a short history of 
this question is presented in four chap- 
ters. This is followed by a collection of 
theological essays on the fundamental 
principles underlying the problem. The 
book concludes with a summary of the 
actual practices in vogue among the 
various church groups today. 

At first sight the situation seems deep- 
ly discouraging. For it means that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which 
Jesus intended to be the highest symbol 
of Christian unity, has become a focal 
point of estrangement and division 
among his followers. Certain churches, 
of course—Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, for example—are willing 
to welcome all other Christians to par- 
take of this sacrament. But other Chris- 
tian bodies refuse such intercommunion. 
The Lutherans take this attitude of re- 
fusal because they do not think that 
the hospitality of the Lord’s table should 
be extended to those whom they regard 
as unorthodox in doctrine. Other Chris- 
tian groups—the High Anglicans, for 
instance—refuse participation to those 
who have not been formally confirmed 
by a duly consecrated bishop, and re- 
fuse to receive the communion from 
ministers who have not been episcopally 
ordained, because only so are sacra- 
ments fully valid and regular. 
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The merit of the present study is that 
it sets forth with clarity and candor 
the present situation. It duly notes such 
points of agreement as exist; but it also 
makes clear the deep differences which 
prevent anything like full sacramental 
fellowship. It suggests no cut-and-dried 
formula for removing this “greatest of 
all scandals,” as the late Archbishop 
Temple put it; for, as the Lund Con- 
ference discovered, no such formula is 
at present in sight. 


The Commission’s report concludes 
thus: “With all possible earnestness we 
commend the cause of intercommunion 
to the Churches. The subject demands 
a heightened awareness of the critical 
issues at stake and a greater mutual 
sensitiveness. The underlying theologi- 
cal problems require far more search- 
ing and systematic study, with a full 
measure of Christian faith, hope and 
charity, penitence and prayer” (p. 43). 
Meager as this may seem, it is difficult 
to see what more the Commission could 
have said, in the light of the stubborn 
facts. 


NorMAN Victor Hope 
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